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Getting Mrs. Jones 
to buy her first can 


FEW years ago the Acme Packing Company of 
Chicago had a brand new idea. 

It was a perfectly good idea. 

It was to put up-a line of Ready to Serve Meats so 
prepared that they would have and retain all the natural 
juices and savoriness, all the deliciousness of the choicest 
meats just as they are served by the best home cooks. 

The company bought the best meats it could get in 
the open markets of Chicago. It prepared them in the 
best ways known to science and culinary experts. 

Then to Advertising Headquarters was assigned the 
task of helping to sell Mrs. Jones her first can of Red 
Crown Meats. 

This work has been successful—and very gratifying 
because Red Crown Products are so deliciously different 

- that every time a Mrs. Jones is led to purchase her first 
can she becomes a steady buyer. 

The second can sells itself. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yor« Boston ’ CLEVELAND 
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Farm Trade Will Stabilize 


Your Business 


Rumor has it that some lines of business in cities and 
industrial centers are in for a dull period. 

BUT THE FARMERS ARE OPTIMISTIC. Their 
incomes have actually doubled in three years, and the Gov- 
ernment has actually guaranteed $2.26 a bushel for the 1918 
and 1919 wheat crops up to June, 1920. 

The farmers (one third of our population) are the only 
persons whose future is stamped with a Government guar- 
antee. 

Tie up to a certainty—the farm trade. It will offset falling 
city sales and stabilize your business. 

The large number of editors, each one doing a special job 
and doing it well, has built up in the hearts of 1,000,000 
STANDARD FARM PAPER readers, the confidence adver- 
tisers expect. 


The Standard Farm Papers 
(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too 


Pennsylvania Farmer The Wisconsin m Agriculturist 
Established 1880 

The Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural. Press 
Established 1881 Betablished 1870 

H » ryman The Farmer, St. Paul 

aes pee 1870 well 5 Farme 1882 
The Ohio o Farmer a aces” satunen, Se 
The Michigan Farmer Progressive Farmer 


Established 1843 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1841 S Memphis, Dallas 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 

Stranparp Farm Papers, Inc. Watiace C. Ricuarpsoy, Inc. 

Conway Blidg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B.C. 
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A Sales Force That Doesn’t Solicit 
Orders 


lrade Emissaries of Victor Talking Machine Company Train Retailers 
and Act as Eyes of the Organization 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


QUsesnDSS above the roll-top 
desk of many a shrewd sales 
manager is a celluloid sign calcu- 
lated to cast fear and trembling 
into the mind of the laggard sales- 
man, trigger-quick with his art- 
ful alibi. It is a time-tried and 
tested conscience-pricker to the 
man-who-almost-got-an-order, the 
chap-who-nearly-sold-his-customer 
and the fellow-with-a-promise- 
for-next-week. 

It reads, “Results—Not Ex- 
cuses.” And the commonly accepted 
interpretation of results is orders. 

In contrast, which can best be 
characterized as refreshing, the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
has through diligent training de- 
veloped a staff of salesmen who 
jon’t take orders! 

Perhaps this statement is a 
trifle extravagant. Occasionally 
the men do take orders; but only 
when the merchandise selected 
represents a forward step in re- 
tailing or an advance in the char- 
acter of equipment sold. As one 
retailer expressed it: “They are 
not high-priced sandwich men who 
come into my store generally when 
I am busy and want me to stop 

selling goods to give them an or- 
de ay 

The chief job of Victor travel- 
ing representatives is to give serv- 
ice. 

The sales distributive. systems 
of the organization are, of course, 
partly responsible for this condi- 
tion. Victor machines and rec- 
ords are sold through the jobber 


Table of Contents on page 178 


to the retailer who has agency for 
Victor sales. The jobber has his 
own men visiting the trade at regu- 
lar intervals and the function of 
the Victor traveling staff is to sup- 
plement the efforts of the jobber’s 
salesmen in teaching the dealer 
how to sell his goods. Obviously, 
these men must possess the ability 
of salesmen, but their knowledge 
also includes a thorough under- 
standing- of merchandising, ad- 
vertising, accounting, store sys- 
tems and the selection and train- 
ing of retail sales people. 
Ordinarily, they do not solicit 
orders. That is left to the sales- 
men of the local distributor from 
whom the retailer obtains his sup- 
plies. Some of the men have 
never sold a single bill of goods. 
But where a member of the Vic- 
tor traveling staff succeeds in edu- 
cating the dealer to carry a com- 
plete stock, rather than have the 
order wait until it is passed to the 
jobber’s salesman, he is privileged 
under these conditions not only to 
accept orders, but to solicit. 
Usually the jobber’s salesmen 
call on the trade every month. They 
work on schedule and have com- 
paratively little time to devote to 
a study of the merchant’s business 
problems. Moreover, they do not 
always possess the specialized 
training that fits them for such 
work. The Victor men, on the 
other hand, have unlimited time 
at their disposal to offer construc- 
tive criticism and, to quote the 
hand-book of the traveling depart- 
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ment, “To help the retail and 
wholesale merchants in this indus- 
try to become bigger and ‘better 
merchants; to impart to the trade 
the Victor company’s ambitions, 
and to keep the officials of the 
company constantly in touch with 
outside conditions.” So, the mere 
matter of getting orders is a neg- 
ligible factor. The company even 
states that it considerably lessens 
a man’s standing with the trade 
to accept orders which would or- 
dinarily be placed with a distribu- 
tor. Consequently, the solicita- 
tion of business is not encouraged. 


SEEKING THE RIGHT RETAIL OUTLETS 


One of the most interesting 
things in the development of the 
Victor industry has been the grad- 
ual evolution in the character of 
merchants presenting their line to 
the local public. Originally the 
talking machine was looked upon 
as an interesting toy. In 1901 El- 
dridge R. Johnson organized the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
and immediately the infant organi- 
zation started a policy which has 
been one of the mainstays of the 
industry to the present day. They 
invested every penny of their sur- 
plus in advertising their talking 
machine. The sales increased and 
gradually the public began to have 
a high respect for what was first 
regarded as a curious plaything. 
Eighteen years ago bicycle shops 
were as common as garages are 
to-day and it was largely through 
the bicycle shop that the retailing 
of Victor talking machines was 
first introduced. 

The products were not taken 
seriously as a commercial propo- 
sition, being looked upon more as 
a novelty acceptable to the bicycle 
dealer because of his having a 
line profitable only during the 
summer months and in need of 
something which would fit into 
the winter season. 

Next, the jeweler and furniture 
dealer were persuaded, and eventu- 
ally, when other merchants’ found 
that there was a demand for talk- 
ing machines, they began to cast 
inquiring glances at this new 
product. 

There was tough sledding for 
the first few years, but gradually 


there came an awakening on the 
part of the better-class merchants 
concerning the commercial oppor- 
tunities of this novel.music-maker, 
Department stores found that the 
demand was of steady growth. 
The piano stores, however, were 
extremely conservative regarding 
the sales possibilities of the Vic- 
trola. Now, however, Victrolas 
are sold in the highest type of 
retail stores and the sale of talk- 
ing machines has in many cases 
proved a life-saver for retail piano 
dealers. 

“After all is said and done, the 
success of this industry can be 
traced almost wholly to the Victor 
company’s ability to build up a 
strong retail merchandising or- 
ganization,” said A. Beach, 
manager of the traveling depart- 
ment. “That this has been ac- 
complished is well testified to by 
the character of the Victor clien- 
téle of to-day. It is a fact well 
understood that an article, even 
though it possess wonderful merit 
and is extensively advertised, will 
not find its way to the consumer 
without the proper co-operation 
of the local merchant. Conse- 
quently, our first thought has been 
to associate our line with the mer- 
chant of high standing and once 
we have secured representation, 
to concentrate our energies in 
building up the trade of this man 

“In order, of course, to give a 
dealer any worth-while help, or 
to be of any assistance to him in 
developing or improving his 


business methods, it is  neces- 
sary that we have clearly in 
mind all the conditions with 


which we must deal. It is very 
much like the doctor, who, before 
he can prescribe for his patient, 
must first diagnose the case; the 
builder first has an architect draw 
the plans outlining the work to be 
done. So it is with every human 
activity requiring skill, we must 
first know the materials and con- 
ditions with which we are work- 
ing and then know how to use 
them. The rest is easy. 

“It has been our experience that 
the qualifications of a successful 
dealer are divided briefly under 
the following headings: First, 
capital; second, location; thir«, 
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HE product was semi- 
perishable. November 
and December had been 

the buying months. The trade 

disliked to carry stock into the 
late winter season. 


But the end of the harvest season 
found an extraordinarily large 
crop on hand. A glutted market 
—consequent loss — loomed 


ahead. 


A special campaign — quickly 
planned and swiftly executed— 
advertised the merchandise to 
the consumer and merchandised 
the advertising to the trade. 
Result: stocks rapidly moved, 
with the assurance of complete 
turnover for our client and the 
dealers. 


For the quick spurt 
or the long pull — 
good advertising. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


Advertising - 61 Broadway, New York 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, MONTREAL 
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merchandise; fourth, organization ; 
fifth, selling plans; sixth, service. 
We ‘have seen many examples of 
the dealer who is well equipped 
financially, who has a store well 
located, is carrying a good line of 
merchandise, but is a miserable 
failure as a business man because 
he lacks proper organization. We 
also.find dealers who have all the 
other qualifications, but lack the 
necessary capital to take care of 
their business. The abundance of 
strength in some of these may 
overcome weaknesses in others. 
But in the end the organization 
must be well balanced if it is go- 
ing to do the best work. 


POINTING TO SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


“In developing the activities of 
our traveling representatives, we 
have grouped the characteristics 
of a successful merchant for the 
purpose of analysis. Not all 
phases of a dealer’s business, 
naturally, are apparent to our 
men; therefore, they must be 
guided by the symptoms. 

“Under the heading of Capital 
we have a number of .symptoms 
to go by—first, How does the job- 
ber look upon the merchant’s 
credit? Second, Is he discounting 
his bills? Third, Is he carrying 
his own leases or is he discount- 
ing them through some bank or 
financier? Fourth, Is he experi- 
encing difficulty in getting goods, 
due to poor credit? Fifth, Do the 
stocks he is carrying indicate that 
he has ample funds? 

“Under the heading of Location 
our experience indicates that a 
successful dealer must be located 
in the main retail business section, 
preferably on the ground floor. 
Such successful chain retail en- 
terprises as the Woolworth stores 
and the United Cigar Stores go 
to great expense and effort to de- 
termine the value of a future lo- 
cation before opening a shop. In 
the case of the latter concern, 
their custom is to place a man 
with a counting machine in his 
hand directly opposite the point 
where they contemplate leasing. 
He checks every man passing that 
’ store for a full week’s time. 

“All these things endorse our 
conclusions that a location on a 


main business thoroughfare is to 
be considered the best. There- 
fore, the symptoms from which 
we judge a man’s location are—Is 
he on a main. business street or 
side street? Ground floor, base- 
ment, or upper floor? Near de- 
partment stores, Woolworth stores 
or United Cigar stores? Near 


street car transfer points, railroad - 


terminals, theatres, cafes, etc? Is 
he in proper surroundings? It is 
obvious that a Victor store lo- 
cated between a butcher shop and 
a delicatessen store would not be 
in the proper environment. 

“To us the third heading of 
Merchandise is particularly signi- 
ficant. If the Victor dealer does 
not sell our line exclusively, the 
energies of our traveling represen- 
tative are naturally focused in 
bringing about as great concentra- 
tion as is consistent with general 
conditions. Other things closely 
related are the condition of the 
merchant’s stock, the assortment 
of his records. Does he have a 
capable manager? Able assistants? 
Producing salesmen? Good repair 
men? Are his accounting meth- 
ods sound? Is his credit depart- 
ment flexible, as well as careful? 
Are his clerks eager for sugges- 
tions that will help them? 

“It is a natural condition that 
the subject of selling plans re- 
ceives more attention than other 
departments from our represen- 
tatives. The reason is that to 
most of us merchandising has been 
our life work and consequently we 
are quick to perceive any defi- 
ciencies along this line. On enter- 
ing a store, some of the early 
questions asked are—Does the re- 
tailer use a mailing list? Is the 
mailing list kept up-to-date? Is 
his advertising productive and 
well planned? How is the retailer 
advertising? Is he making full 
use of his windows? Is his ad- 
vertising appropriation spent ju- 
diciously ? 

“The question of service is nat- 
urally a most engrossing one. 
Here are grouped such things as 
the appearance of the store, de- 
liveries, booths, type of sales 
clerks, arrangement, decoration 


and atmosphere of the store. We 
(Continued on page 137) 
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85% Repeat Orders 


Mail Order advertisers are a pretty hard-headed 
crowd. Not much theory in their calculations— 
only results count. 









Repeat orders from them are a sure sign of satis- 
factory results from previous advertising. . 
















From May, 1917 to May, 1918 THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN carried 177 Keyed ads of which 151 re- 
peated the following year, over 85%. 


Furthermore, from the reports we receive, THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN is not merely “getting by” 
but is consistently up among the leaders. 


To manufacturers interested in securing distribution 
and sales in the small town field, either through the 
usual retail channels or by direct appeal to the con- 
sumer, THE AMERICAN WOMAN offers an ideal 
medium, with a substantial class of circulation and 
a lower page rate, based on circulation than ob- 
tains elsewhere. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
“A Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. Wa F. Harta, Mgr. 
80 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. Flatiron Building, New York 

















The Answer to the Salesman Who 
Believes Advertising Cuts 
Down His Salary 


The Advantages to the Salesman of the Advertised. Line 


By A Sales Manager 


HEN national advertising 

commenced to be noised 
around, several years since, as an 
accelerator of sales, many old- 
time drummers felt that it was 
going to shunt them out of their 
jobs. There. was marked ani- 
mosity toward this direct rela- 
tionship between the manufac- 
turer, his trade and that inde- 
finable person known as the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Those days have fortunately 
passed—and with them, perhaps, 
the old-time traveling man with a 
“strangle hold” on his trade. But 
a new condition seems to have 
bobbed up—and a new bone of 
discontent is often pawed over in 
the secluded’ nooks of small-town 
hotels when sales representatives 
get together: Does advertising cut 
down the traveling man’s salary? 
I recently had to answer this 
question. 

I received a letter from one of 
my men in which he asked: 

“Is it not a fact that when a 
house gets into advertising and 
begins to advertise its product 
that it is working toward a con- 
dition which will enable it to em- 
ploy cheaper salesmen? Does not 
a house figure that advertising 
will force the dealer to carry the 
goods, making real salesmanship 
unnecessary and just ‘order tak- 
ing’ all that is needed?” 

Which brought out this reply: 

“Possibly there are houses who 
feel that advertising can be made 
a substitute for personal sales- 
manship and maybe there are con- 
ditions which warrant such an 
idea, but let’s get down to definite 
cases. 

“Take our business, for example. 
We call on the dealer every two 
or three or four weeks, as the case 


may be. We called on him before ‘ 


we ever thought of advertising 
just as often as we now call on 
him. And although we expect to 
keep right on advertising, we don’t 
expect to call on him any less fre- 
quently. So it is clear that some 
sort of a salesman will be on the 
job. 

“Now, what kind of a man will 
that be? 

“Will we, because of the fact 
that we are advertisers, resort to 
cheaper men, on the theory that 
the advertising will be automatic? 

“Frankly, we will not. 


NEEDS BEST SALESMEN NOW 


“On the contrary, we are al- 
ready finding out that it is profit- 
able for us, now that we are ad- 
vertising, to have a better and 
higher type of man representing 
us than we had before we adver- 
tised our line. We are finding, 
too, that men who were able to 
make good with us before we ad- 
vertised, can no longer make good 
to-day. Yet, those same men can 
make good with other houses who 
are not advertisers. 

“Which brings us to this con- 
clusion: Instead of advertising 
making for a lowering of the 
standard of salesmanship, we have 
found that it makes for a higher 
standard, because with an adver- 
tised line, the first-class salesman 
who commands and is worth a 
larger salary is the more eco- 
nomical man in the long run, 
when straight selling cost is con- 
sidered. 

“It is true there are salesmen of 
the old school who have their 
fingers crossed on advertising be- 
cause they figure that it is a 
system which will cut down their 
wages, just as some years back 
working men thought that labor- 
saving machinery would militate 
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against the possibilities of their 
earning money. But that has been 
disproven all around over and 
over again. ‘ 

“No matter how good the ma- 
chine may be, it is worthless un- 
less properly operated, and no 
matter how cleverly the advertis- 
ing may have been gotten up, un- 
less it is put to work properly and 
used right, it cannot accomplish 
profitable results. 

“Just as the inferior workman 
cannot see the advantage of a 
machine he does not understand, 
so does the inferior salesman re- 
gard advertising—a thing which 
he does not comprehend. That is 
why you find the salesman or the 
sales force which is antagonistic 
to advertising to be in every case 
a sales force, or a salesman whose 
experience with advertising is 
limited. 

“The house which advertises 
goes in to advertise a good piece 
of merchandise—a quality piece— 
something which may perhaps 
cost more than something similar, 
but in which there are certain 
qualities which make it worth 
more. Now, while the advertising 
can no doubt bring these good 
points before the public, no good 
house these days is going to wait 
for advertising so to convince the 
consumer that he will dash madly 
into a dealer’s store, insist loudly 
on such and such a brand of 
goods, refuse to take sanything 
else, even on the dealer’s recom- 
mendation, and then retreat indig- 
nantly with the admonition that 
Mr. Dealer had better stock up 
quickly, after which said consum- 
er betakes himself to his house 
and writes a letter to the manu- 
facturer reporting the fact that 
such and such a dealer does not 
handle such-and-such — goods. 
That’s not the way it is done 
at all. 

“On the contrary, the manufac- 
turer who advertises his goods, 
realizes that what is needed is 
good distribution to back up that 
advertising. The goods must be 
not only in the dealer’s store, but 
just as well displayed as possible. 
They must be put before the deal- 
er and his clerks in such a way 


that everybody in the store will 
know how to sell them. Then, 
when people who may have seen 
one of the, advertisements notice 
the goods.on display, they recall 
the advertisement and may be in- 
duced to buy. 

“That is why the man who ad- 
vertises his goods must be very 


certain of getting good distribu- - 


tion and intelligent dealer support. 
And to get those two things, he 
must have first-class men. 

“Take the case of our products. 
Because we advertise them and 
make certain definite claims for 
them, we have to make goods up 
to those standards. We have 
committed ourselves to a certain 
standard and people are going to 
insist on that standard if they 
buy our goods. They are going 
to expect more of our goods just 
because we have made those 
claims. 


IT IS QUALITY THAT MAKES FOR 
HIGHER PRICES 


“In order to maintain that qual- 
ity, it is necessary to make a prod- 
uct which must bring a little high- 
er price than a piece made purely 
to sell at a low price. But many 
an unthinking retailer does not 
appreciate that. He is apt to in- 
fer that just because we advertise, 
our prices are higher. It is true, 
too, that there are often unscrupu- 
lous competing salesmen who put 
it up to a dealer that the difference 
in price is because this line is ad- 
vertised and the dealer must pay 
for the advertising. And to the 
unthinking man, that sounds plaus- 
ible, especially since nobody likes 
to pay any higher price than nec- 
essary, and it is always pleasant 
to ‘kid oneself’ that the cheaper 
piece is ‘just as good’ and shows 
a saving. 

“Now, we know that that is not 
so. We know that the difference 
in price is not due to. advertising, 
but to the fact that because we 
advertise we must produce a cer- 
tain quality which costs more and 
is worth more. 

“We must show the dealer that 
what people want is not cheap 
candy, but good candy at a fair 
price for that quality. And that 
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The “Laying On” of Hands 
Brought Up-to-Date 


“Laying on” of the hands is as old as the hills, but it 
remained for this generation of business men to de- 
velop the “laying on” of hands to embrace actual con- 
tact with the major part of a continent. 

There isn’t a city of size in the United States or Canada 
that is not literally under the hand of the manufac- 
turer—that cannot be exploited in Aladdin fashion over 
night—that cannot be reached as clearly and more em- 
phatically than by spoken words, reached everywhere 
with identical message, at the same moment. 

The Poster is the elaboration of the development of all 
forms of advertising since the days of the bell-ringer and 
the town-crier. 

It recognizes the fact that the first impression is most 
lasting, hence it has brought to its aid the science of 
modern lithography that has become an art, and pro- 
duces color effects and sketches that are worthy of longer 
life than the span of an advertising campaign. 

It recognizes the fact that the mandatory makes the 
stronger impression, hence it offers neither argument nor 
wordy description. 

It visualizes—teaches—pleases—and ‘drives home the 
memory of the package or the product. 

It leaves no class untouched—only the blind. 

And by the organization of the business men engaged 
in the business of posting, the manufacturer can lay his 
hands over the map of the continent. 

A word to us, and sketches are prepared and shown, 
details arranged, and at a given moment, these Art 
Posters go up anywhere or everywhere he may select, and 
for as long or as short a time as he may desire. 

“Laying on of hands” in the Poster way, requires neither 
faith nor superstition—its results can be mathematically 
demonstrated. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Rester Advertising in the United States and Canada 


F West 4OxK Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pa. 


Offices in Chicago, Minneapolis 
Canadian Representative 


THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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takes salesmanship of the first 
water. 

“Also, we must show the dealer 
that our advertising establishes 
confidence in our goods which, if 
deserved, will lead to an ever-in- 
creasing business both for us and 
the dealer who features the line. 
But if he is to cash in on the ad- 
vertising he must be just as fa- 
miliar as we are with our quality 
and our reasons for the price we 
ask. And he must not only carry 
a good assortment but he must 
display it nicely, and he must have 
his store look neat and clean. All 
those things are necessary if the 
dealer, and in turn we ourselves, 
would profit by our advertising. 

“When you stop to think that we 
ourselves can’t profit by our ad- 
vertising unless we have the deal- 
er in position to make money out 
of it, you must realize what a big 
job the salesman has on his hands. 
Remember that, while the ‘peddler’ 
merely quoting a lower price has 
nothing to do with inducing the 
dealer to keep a better store, you 
men who sell this line find that a 
big and important part of your 
job. 

“You must not merely sell him 
plenty of our goods at a higher 
price than competitors quote 
something ‘just as good,’ but you 
must be able to show him why 
and how he should keep store 
better. You must be able to prove 
to him that the way to build busi- 
ness is to learn the importance of 
quality merchandise and how to 
display it and how to talk it. 
Remember that not only you but 
the dealer must know how to talk 
our quality, because the advertis- 
ing isn’t going to sit up nights and 
work while the dealer or the house 
sleeps. 

“Advertising is just a tool—a 
mighty good .tool—not an auto- 
matic, perpetual-motion proposi- 
tion. It’s got to be used. And 
it takes a lot better salesman to 
go out and sell merchandise of 
quality that is advertised than to 
putter along and quote a lower 
price. 

“The house which advertises 
‘its product has a direct financial 
investment which must be distrib- 


uted over all the territories where 
it works, and each territory must 
produce its quota of - business. 
Because of the advertising, the 
house has a right to expect a 
larger volume of business. This 
it is willing to pay for. It must 
do a certain volume to protect its 
investment in advertising. 

“Tt must have the intelligent and 


active support of good dealers, ” 


and that means that if the house 
would get that support, it must 
first of all have men who are good 
merchants and good business men 
as well as good salesmen to tell 
that story to the trade. 

“Now, the salesman who can do 
that is worth more to the house 
than the man who can merely 
dabble along and say: ‘My stuff 
is just as good and it is two cents 
a pound cheaper.’ That sort of a 
man is too almighty expensive. 

“You may say that the adver- 
tised line gets to the point where 
its own momentum would carry 
it. But not far! No line of mer- 
chandise is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. It keeps on the market only 
through constant work in market- 
ing and” advertising. Take the 
most staple branded lines and 
withdraw advertising and selling 
effort for a couple of years and 
chances are they would die. 

“Instead of calling for cheaper 
men, the advertised line gives a 
greater opportunity to the real 
salesman. Of course, it has done 
much to do away with the old 
school of salesman who carried his 
territory in his hands and could 
shop around with his business. 

“But the salesman of to-day 
who sells in a big way sells mer- 
chandise—not himself. He does 
not pretend to own his trade. He 
claims to know so much about 
merchandising and about business 
and about store keeping that he 
can take his proposition and put it 
up to the dealer in such a way 
that he can show him profits and 
can help him make those profits. 

“The man who properly sells an 
advertised line has to know so 
much more about business in gen- 
eral, and his line in particular that 
he is just naturally worth a lot 
more than the other fellow.” 
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We are pleased to announce the 
removal of our business to the 


State-Lake Building, Chicago 


Our publication has grown to such 
an extent that new quarters were 
necessary to give our readers the full 
benefit of our enlarged equipment. 


In this new fireproof building 
with increased facilities including 
three new departments, we are able 
to give our nearly 200,000 sub- 
scribers the assurance that they are 
reading the most complete fruit jour= 
nal in existence. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 


R, S. McMICHAEL., Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 


Advertising Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. Chemical Bldg. 
Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Candler Bldg. 


Roy Ring, Minneapolis 
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Airplane Principle of Carburetion 
Now Applied to Automobiles 





AFTER FOUR YEARS of wide and successful use, Van Briggle 
Carburetors now embody (in the model P-Line) the new Van 
Briggle airplane principle of carburetion— bringing many added 
advantages of efficiency and economy to motorists. 
This new Van Briggle Principle is as simple as it is effective. 
When the engine is speeded up 
the increased velocity of the air through the car- 
buretor automatically retards the flow of gasoline. 





Instead of sucking in more fuel, the Van from low to high, and more revolutions per 
Bragte Airplane Principle Carburetor act- minute. This same ai principle w now 
wally decreases the fuel supply. The faster available in Van Brggle Carburetors for 
you travel the less gasoline you use Ford, Maxwell and Dodge automobiles and 
When tested st the Aviation Repair De- "~-'. Thert = onis one adremens—se roms 
pet, Motor Speedway, Indisnapelis, Octo- Satarjaaaugupres debe. 
Van Briggie Airplane Carbu 
retor gave 1455 minutes more running time S28 SAGAR: Aer progr mm = suemctie me. 
hour than the carburetor in general use —_ =~ 
airplane service. This would meanan ad- S===e Ber Von Bigg Cotecers an wd by job 
ditonal flying radius of about 160 miles ene eae 
In chia same test the Van Briggle Airplane 
Carburetor showed a perfect speed arch 


omentens We 
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Van Briggle Shock Absorbers for Ford Cars 
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VAN BRIGGLE MOTOR DEVICE CO., INDIANAPOLIS,U.S.A. 
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More Than a Million a Week 
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—putting wings under your 


automobile hood 


THE Van Briggleairplane 
carburetor won its wings 

last October. 

The same principle, tested 

and proved, has since been 

embodied in a new automo- 

bile carburetor. 


The Van Briggle 


This principle and its prod- 
uct are being introduced to 
the great automobile-owning 
public this week through 
COLLIER’S by the an- 
nouncement pictured on the 
opposite page. 


Company is de- 


pending upon Cottigr’s great pub- 
licity power to create for this new 
carburetor and its other products 
that solid foundation of good will and 
consumer acceptance upon which all 
permanentand progressive businesses 


are built. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


52 


More Than-w# Million a Week 


Year 
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Baltimore Is Not 
All Big Buildings 
and Busy Streets 
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Boat scene in Patterson Park. This peek else coneaine the leagest artificial ewimming pool 
in the United States 





prnenn 9 has more than fifty parks and squares with a total 
acreage of 2,306.24. An income of approximately $510,000.00, § hands ; 
derived from 9% of the gross receipts of the street railways company J of cor 
and other sources, is used for park purposes, exclusive of any loans for would « 


trom fm 
improvements or enlargements. Spread over every part of the city § facture 


they afford welcome breathing space for the dwellers in this, the most J thing Y 
tity o 

densely populated city in the United States. EE 
q Summing up Baltimore’s wonderful park system in terms of numbers and acre- from tt 
age conveys about as much idea of their charm and beauty—a beauty not ex. they ar 
ceeded by the parks of any city in America—as speaking of the particularly produc. J Claim t 
tive field of The Baltimore NEWS as over 100,000 net paid daily and Sunday J 25 Gree 
“circulation”. If “circulation’ is all you want, The NEWS has it and more of He 1 
it than any other daily paper in Baltimore. More than that, it reaches the homes J DOnent 
of Baltimore in the EVENING, and is the only Baltimore paper carrying with it But his 
the fast, dependable telegraphic dispatches of the Associated Press THE SAME all bee 


DAY THE NEWS HAPPENS! ed rt 
For More Baltimore and Maryland Business a big ¢ 
CONCENTRATE Your Advertising in 


bored. 
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ally he 
The Baltimore News} “: 
that is r 
Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday bestea 2 
The News Goes Home and Stays Home or soap 
the wo! 
DAN A. CARROLL E. LUTZ replied 
Tribune Building a Wot Wesseen nae "Bonk Bide . bos 


New York Advertising Manager 
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Human Interest Copy in Adver- 
tising Books 


D. Appleton & Company Evolve Plan for Selling Books 


By Harry Varley 


TS weekly text book of the 
advertising world was lying 
on the table open at a page where- 
on was an article regarding books, 
book publishers and book sellers. 

The Man-Who-Knows-It-All 
was airing his views for the bene- 
fit of all and sundry within range 
-—~and his voice was of the high- 
explosive, long-distance nature 
that shattered itself against ear- 
drums like hail on a tin roof. 

“Book publishing and selling 
are fifty years behind the times,” 
he reverberated. “Publishers are 
a moss-covered bunch who get 
cross-eyed if they look beyond 
their noses. They are wrapped 
securely in the cotton wool of 
tradition; they spin precedents 
iround themselves and tie their 
hands and feet with the red tape 
of conservatism in knots’ that 
would defy Houdini. They shrink 
from modern methods of manu- 
facture and distribution as some- 
thing that would destroy the sanc- 
tity of their neo-holy business. 
Somebody ought to blast them 
from the rocks of tradition where 
they are stuck like barnacles. I 
claim their methods .are as dead 
as; Greek or Sanscrit.” 

He looked around for an op- 
ponent to challenge his statement. 
But his impromptu audience had 
all been following the Printers’ 
INK articles and apparently agreed 
with him—except a little man in 
a big chair, who was apparently 
bored. This man the speaker 
pinned with a look. Metaphoric- 
ally he flung a glove in the face. 

“Do you know one publisher 
that is really progressive, that sells 
books as a modern, up-to-the-min- 
ute manufacturer sells machinery 
or soap or anything?” He hurled 
the words at the little man who 
replied quietly: 

“I know one publishing house 
that manufactures sets of books 


such as medical works. It em- 
ploys about forty salesmen to 
cover the country. Each salesman 
must, and does, earn more than 
$5,000 a year. They have carried 
the science of selling to a point 
where they sell seven doctors out 
of ten. When a new work is 
published a canvass is tried out 
in advance, worked over and over 
until it is proved conclusively 
that it will produce results. Finally 
the sales manager dictates a fin- 
ished sales talk into a phono- 
graph; records are made and sent 
to the individual salesmen so that 
they can put the record on their 
own machine and hear the sales 
talk with all the important inflec- 
tions and modulations of the 
voice, the telling pauses; the 
worked-up climax that sells the 
goods. Each man gets this sure 
foundation for his own nersonality 
to build from. 

“This house has a printed week- 
ly house-organ. (Remember there 
are less than fifty men.) Sales 
contests with suitable prizes are 
a regular feature of selling. Re- 
ports covering every phase of the 
daily work, the calls made, the re- 
sults, etc., are made by the sales- 
men in such form they would 
gladden the heart of any sales 
manager, and these reports are 
actually turned in_ regularly. 
Wouldn’t you consider that sell- 
ing 70 per cent of your prospects 
entitled you to be called progres- 
sive?” 


BOOKS THAT ARE SOLD BY MODERN 
METHODS 


The Man-Who-Knew-It-All sub- 
sided visibly. His answer was an 
affirmative generality. He had 
merely expressed the average 
opinion of all who have not 
studied the publishing business. 

As a matter of fact, the publish- 
ers of books in particular fields, 
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such as business, medicine, law, 
cyclopedias, subscription sets and 
works of a similar nature, are 
quite as. wide-awake in their meth- 
ods of selling as any other manu- 
facturers. The large, general 
book publishers who have depart- 
ments of their business devoted 
to these classes of books, employ 
the most modern and most busi- 
ness-like selling machinery. 

The real problem in book pub- 
lishing seems to be with the type 
of book sold chiefly through the 
bookstores—fiction, poetry, popu- 
lar reading of all kinds. There 
always has been a great conflict 
of opinion as to how far strict 
merchandising methods may be 
introduced into the distribution of 
a novel (for example) where 
there is apt to be a diversity of 
opinion regarding the appeal of 
the work. Then, too, we are told 
publishers have grown apathetic 
and continue to employ old-fash- 
ioned methods of promotion and 
undesirable mediums because in 
many cases these methods and 
mediums are insisted upon by the 
authors of books of whom the 
average publisher seems to stand 
in fear. Even the temperamental 
prima-donna puts less terror into 
her manager than some of our 
well known authors inject into 
the publishers. 

Recently, however, many Amer- 
ican book publishers have been 
stirred from their apathy. They 
have seen what intelligently 
planned advertising has done for 
others and they, too, have been 
seeking a way to use advertising. 

Their distribution through reg- 
ular book stores was established. 
There were a definite number of 
book buyers in the country. 
When a new book was published, 
the entire problem was to sell to 
as many of the book buyers 
through as many of the stores as 
they could interest. Their meth- 
ods were good and the results 
successful. 

What, then, was wrong with 
the publishing business? Just 
this: There was no real effort 
to create readers of books. The 
channels of distribution were too 
narrow and too few for the ever- 


growing flood of published works. 
There was congestion all along 
the line. Though the output of 
books increased a hundredfold, 
the avenues of distribution were 
not widened sufficiently to care 
for the augmented production 
The resulting jam was inevitable 

These were the real reasons for 
the lack of progress. Poor ad- 
vertising, the skéletons of dead 
traditions, the dignity of the 
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MODERN MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTIS- 
ING WERE SUCCESSFUL FOR THE “‘SAGE- 
BRUSHER” 


house, the nature of books, the 
tender, touchy idiosyncrasies of 
favorite authors and any one of 
the hundred popular explanations 
were only more or less contribu- 
tory to the main issues. 

It resolved itself into a simple 
problem of “creating more read- 
ers—more book sellers,” or, in the 
terms of modern business, “more 
customers—more dealers,” 

To solve this problem, the big 
publishers and their advertising 
counselors devoted much time 
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and study. The story of the 
Publishers’ Association is inter- 
esting but too long to be given 
ere. Through years of work 
arious plans were made but only 
recently has anything that was 
radical—a revolution of method— 
een attempted. This is the plan 
f D. Appleton & Company, which 
undoubtedly will mark a turning 
oint in the publishing business. 
This plan is national in concep- 
ion, but for obvious reasons it 
has been localized for its incep- 
tion. The New York city cam- 
paign embodies all the features of 
the proposed national campaign 
and can be visualized more easily. 
The entire city was divided into 
districts according to the buying 
power of the residents—this being 
gauged by the rentals of the resi- 
dences. For instance, Manhattan 
is divided into thirty-four natural 
buying communities ; Bronx, twen- 
ty-four; Brooklyn, forty-three, 
Queens, seventeen, and Richmond, 
hve, 


LOCALIZED SALES EFFORT 


These separate communities were 
canvassed for buying power, the 
degree of culture of the popula- 
lation, the newspapers they read 
and the stores they patronized. 
Immediately it was possible to 
eliminate some of the districts 
from consideration. For example, 
in one section there are 438,665 
people, mostly foreign born; the 
rents average $10 a month; the 
stores are small, poor and dirty. 
It would be foolish to devote 
sales effort to this section. 

Another section includes Cen- 
tral Park West, Riverside Drive 
and the high-priced apartment 
houses where a single room aver- 
ages $50 a month. Here are 145,- 
938 people, approximately 35,000 
families, all of which could af- 
ford to buy books. Here effort 
could be concentrated. 

In the sections chosen, every 
book store, newsdealer, drug, sta- 
tionery or cigar store; ‘the depart- 
ment stores, the hotel, railroad 
and subway stores were all listed 
on separate cards. Every poten- 
tial outlet of distribution was 
covered. 

In the meantime a book had 
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been chosen—“The Sagebrusher,” 


by Emerson Hough. All con- 
cerned acknowledged the vital im- 
portance of choosing a good book 
but space forbids a description of 
the methods used to determine 
the kind of book to be sold, 
whether it should be a “high-brow 
psychological novel” or “popular 
fiction.” 

Newspaper advertising, descrip- 
tive circulars, a window cut-out 
and several other dealer helps 
were prepared. Portfolios show- 
ing the entire campaign were 
made up for the salesmen. —Be- 
fore the advertising appeared the 
salesmen commenced to work. 
The store cards were given to 
them in daily batches, routed so 
that they could make the greatest 
number of calls in the least time. 
The selling talk was written and 
each salesman was drilled in the 
art of presenting his story, mak- 
ing a quick sale and a prompt 
get-away. It was imperative that 
they should work fast. 

Practically all the department 
stores saw the possibilities of the 
plan and by window and counter 
displays and other ways, entered 
heartily into the scheme. 

The regular book sellers, who 
have considerably more vision 
than they receive credit for, real- 
ized that the Appleton plan would 
create more book readers and 
that eventually the book store 
necessarily would gain in a vastly 
greater proportion than the other 
stores. 

The books were placed in the 
stores. Then the advertising was 
called upon to sell them. 


THE RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


At this writing, it is too early to 
estimate the full effect of the cam- 
paign, but the success of it is 
assured. : 

It is significant to note that co- 
incident with the appearance of 
the advertising good sales were 
reported from all sections, by the 
regular dealers who were prob- 
ably selling to regular book buy- 
ers, and by newly-created book 
dealers, who were undoubtedly 
selling to new book readers. One 
of the few book sellers who had 
not heartily endorsed the plan (a 
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large, influential store catering to 
people of culture) was obliged to 
double his original order within 
two days from the opening of the 
campaign. 

Letters were received from 
many sources indicating that peo- 
ple who did not ordinarily read 
books had been influenced by the 
advertising to buy a copy of “The 
Sagebrusher.” One publisher, 
selling reprint novels, was so im- 
pressed with the plan he forward- 
ed a full description to each of 
his twenty salesmen with advice 
to “cash in” on it. Considering 
the peculiar nature of the pub- 
lishing business, where rival man- 
ufacturers retail each other’s prod- 
ucts, the co-operation was mar- 
velous. 

To prove results we must com- 
pare the sale of this book with 
previous books by the same au- 
thor. In the New York district, 
though the campaign at present is 
only half run, the sales of this 
book are four times greater. That 
should indicate the possibilities of 
the Appleton plan. 

The Appleton plan will make 
more book readers and sellers for 
all books. When a certain num- 
ber of the big cities have been 
covered, it will be entirely feasible 
to advertise one or more books in 
national magazines. 

There would be “waste” circu- 
lation, it is true, but enough pros- 
* pects could be reached to make 
it profitable. 


CHANCE FOR UNITED EFFORT 


The Booksellers’ Association 
could take up the work and ad- 
vertise books, the joys of reading 
them and the instruction and 
pleasure to be gained from them. 
Advertising has made us a na- 
tion of magazine readers. Adver- 
tising could make us read and 
own books. There is no doubt 
that if the right man came along 
with the right plan the book pub- 
lishers could be converted to na- 
tional advertising and if they 
were, the old traditions would 
vanish, the Rip-Van-Winkly deal- 
ers would wake up from their 
long sleep and a new lease of 
life with the happiness of achieve- 
ment would be thrust upon them. 


Byoir and Hart in Partnership 


for Foreign Service 

Carl Byoir and Charles S. Hart have 
formed a partnership to engage in fo 
eign sales and advertising service, ei 
fective May 1. The new company starts 
with offices in London, Paris, Rome, G« 
neva, Stockholm, Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires and Shanghai. 

_Mr. Byoir, until recently, was asso- 
ciate chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information in charge of for 
eign propaganda as well as being att 
ively connected with the Division o 
Advertising of the Committee on Publi: 
Information which did such able work 
during the war. 

Mr. Hart was in charge of the filn 
activities of the Government, both i: 
the United States and foreign countries 





Frank Seaman Adds to Or- 
ganization 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, an 
nounces the following additions to its 
staff: John H. Klingenfeld, formerly 
of McGraw-Hill Co., New York; Martin 
Prehn, formerly of Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany, New York; J. C. McMichael, for 
merly of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel 
phia; George Mitchell, formerly of the 
Tracy-Parry Company, Philadelphia, 
and William Zinc, formerly advertising 
manager of Stern Bros., New York. 





F. R. Farnham With Rex 
Wadman 


Frank R. Farnham, formerly sales 
and advertising counsel of Hollister- 
White & Company, Boston, and pre- 
viously sales and advertising manager 
of the Gibson-Hollister Company, also 
of Boston, has joined Rex A. Wadman, 
Inc., New York, as vice-president. 

Mr. Farnham was at one time in the 
service department of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, New York. 


E. R. Walker With Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust 


E. R. Walker, recently returned from 
the Service, has been added to the copy 
staff of Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Walker previously was in 
charge of the Chicago copy service de- 

artment of the Simmons-Poardman 

ublishing Co., and before that was 
with the International Harvester Com- 


pany. 


A. G. Newmyer Associate Puv- 
lisher of New Orleans “Item” 


Arthur G. Newmyer, for the last 
eight years business manager of the 
New Orleans Item, has been appointed 
associate publisher. 











The Parnters’ Inx Statute, in stand- 
ard form, has again been introduced in 
the Florida Legislature. 
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More data about 


Philadelphia 


“The City of Homes” stands FIRST in the UV. S. 
in the number of dwellings owned by their occu- 
pants. 





Half a million Philadelphians are share holders 
in about 1,200 Building and Loan Associations. 


More than 392,000 dwellings shelter, and about 
16,000 manufacturing places employ, about 700,000 
male and 350,000 female workers. 


_ 48,000 store-keepers provide distribution through 
wholesale and retail channels. 


Over three million people live in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan district. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the Philadelphia newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 
Nat paid cersee AAR TO Crp 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by “The Bulletin.” 
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TRACTOR MANUFACTURERS: 


This is a frank rap 
on your door 


E (editorially speaking) 
greatly enjoyed our visit 

to the Fourth Annual Tractor 
Show at Kansas City. We went 
out primarily in the interests of 
one of our clients who has very 
successfully advertised lubrica- 
ting oils in tractor publications. 

We have thought off and on 
that we would like to work with 
a first-class tractor manufacturer. 
Now we are sure of it. 

Hence this advertisement. 

The tractor manufacturer we 
would like to meet is at the pres- 
ent time producing anywhere 
from 2,000 to 20,000 machines. 

Since the tractor is still in the 
process of evolution, he is still 
putting in overtime on study and 
experiment. 

He is not being buffaloed by 
freak designing ideas. He is not 
frightened at price competition. 
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He is watching service. He is 
trying to cut down the distance 
between the farmer and spare 
parts. He is instructing his cus- 
tomers in correct tractor opera- 


fy tion. 


f He knows that one step ahead 

is to convert those skeptical 

4 farmers who have in mind the 

yn crudity of past tractor manu- 
facture. 

Most of all—he is not letting 
* the early flush of enthusiasm lead 
aN him into rank overstatements 

t about horse-power or plow-pull- 
ing capacity. 

¥ We believe that we can help 
af him. We invite him to write. 





95 MADISON AVE. 


Company Yor 
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Dominate the Chicago Market 
Through the One Dominant 
Chicago Newspaper 


Chicago is probably the easiest big city. in Amer-- 


ica to cover through advertising 

Here the advertising dollar can be Gali to do its 
work completely, without waste and without loss. 

It can be‘made to do this because this great market 
is dominated by one newspaper. 

The Chicago Daily News is read by 77.7% of the 
residents of Chicago who can read the English lan- 
guage. Seven out of every nine persons in Chicago 
whose business you want can be reached through 
The Daily News. 

The Daily News is your opportunity to sell the 
great Chicago majority with one appropriation. By 
putting your entire campaign in The Daily News 
you concentrate on those who are able to buy. Ata 
single cost you place your selling message before 
77.7% of the entire market. To reach the remaining 
22.3% you must increase your appropriation two or 
three times over. 

Does their business justify it? Are the few worth 
more than the many? Is it wise to scatter your fire 
when you can reach the dominating majority at one 
cost through the one dominating medium? 

The Chicago Daily News offers a completely 
equipped merchandising service to advertisers and 
agents. This department proceeds upon accurate, 
definite knowledge of the market, and its co- 
operation and reports are not tinged by self-interest. 

Responsible advertisers and agents everywhere 
are invited to put their Chicago merchandising prob- 
lems up to The Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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Diagrams That Tell the Story 
Quickly 


Some of the Ways Employed by Advertisers to Get Instant Attention 


By Charles Kaye 


AS supplementary illustrations 
to a magazine or newspaper 
page, the right kind of diagram 
can be made to tell its story 
quickly and with a degree 


square. The other pictures on the 
page were photographic reproduc- 
tions of Readi-Cut bungalows—set 
on neat garden plots with well- 





of impressiveness of which 
unfortunately the face of a 
smiling and ingenuous dam- 
sel is often devoid. Such 
drawings may not, of course, 
possess the requisite ca- 
pacity to focus attention en- 
titling them to the seat of 
honor at the top of the 
ad, but they appeal.to one’s 
technical thirst for knowl- 
edge—and the plain unvar- 
nished truth. For while a 
picture, whose chief object 
in life is to attract notice, 
is frequently doctored up, 
one usually associates a 
certain degree of scientific 
accuracy with blue prints, 
diagrams and related types 
of pictures. Observe the illustra- 
tions clipped from a two-colored 
centre magazine spread of Aladdin 





FIG. 1—LAYS A HOUSE INTERIOR BARE AT 
A GLANCE 


Readi-Cut houses. There were four 
such. diagrams, each occupying 





spaces not more than two inches ~ 
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2—A DIAGRAM THAT MAKES THE STORY AS 


PLAIN AS DAY 

trimmed shrubbery, trailing vines 
and window boxes—showing pre- 
cisely how the homes should look 
after a year or two’s landscape 
work. But the man who contem- 
plated purchase knew he wasn’t 
getting all the hollyhocks and 
clematis. Moreover, he wanted 
architectural details—the innards 
—which the photographs did not 
show. 

It was probably with a realiza- 
tion of this fact that the com- 
pany designed this combination 
of elevation and floor plan giving 
a diagonal cross sectional view. 
The heavy partitional lines indi- 
cate the physical structure of the 
house, but the prospective pur- 
chaser is also able to get an idea 
of the way things look inside with 
the furniture, rugs and pictures 
all harmoniously arranged 

Fig. 2 contrasts the interior 
of a well-painted factory with one 
where the wall and ceiling sur- 
face absorbs the natural light. To 
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the factory manager accustomed 
to studying charts of production 
it tells its story more graphically 
than the somewhat overworked 
wash drawing of contented shop 
mechanics who have discarded 
their Kryptoks since the factory 
was painted. 

The three diagrams taken from 
a recent Wizard Foot Appliance 
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FIG. 3—-ILLUSTRATIONS THAT MAKE IT 
EASY FOR A LAYMAN TO UNDERSTAND A 
SOMEWHAT TECHNICAL SUBJECT 


advertisement add a touch of 
scientific precision to the copy. 
The illustration at top, while 
closely related to the main sub- 
ject was designed no doubt pri- 
marily to attract the eye. But it 
is the three line drawing diagrams 
which show how the appliances 
are adjusted to relieve certain 
foot troubles, that create an air 
of professional confidence around 
an article sold. by retail shoe 
dealers. 

Diagrams often enable the ad- 
vertiser to tell at a glance a story 
that would otherwise require sev- 


eral pages of unexciting reading 
They enable him to express me- 
chanical details in a manner clear 
and understandable to the aver- 
age man. And because of asso 
ciation they invest one’s copy with 
an air of exactitude and truth— 
a quality particularly desirable, 
now as ever. 


Sample of Wall Paper Shown 
with Advertising 


The T. Eaton Company, Limited, of 
Toronto, recently attracted attention to 
its wall-paper department by printing a 
newspaper advertisement on the back of 
wall-paper stock, made in extra long 
special rolls to conform as nearly as 
possible to the press rolls. On the re- 
verse side was a regular wall-paper de 
sign, which was one of the specials 
marked for particular notice in the ad- 
vertisement. 





C. F. Rouze Joins General 
Motors Truck Co. 


C. F. Rouze has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Mich. He was formerly sales manager 
of the Knox Motors Associates, Spring- 
field, Mass., and served us western 
supervisor for the United States Motor 
Company and the American Locomo- 
tive Company, when the latter company 
was the builder of the Alco truck. 





An Advertising Class at Camp 
Sherman 


Lieutenant Gordon MacEdward, for- 
mer Detroit advertising man, has been 
instrumental in forming an advertising 
class in the Camp Sherman vocational 
schools. Speakers from advertising 
clubs in Cincinnati, Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus have assisted in the work. Lieu- 
tenant MacEdward is directing the 
course. 





H. W. Dunk Discharged from 
Army 


Howard W. Dunk, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the American 
X-Ray Equipment Company, New York, 
has been appointed commercial manager 
of the International Radio Telegraph 
Company, of the same city. Mr. Dunk 
has just returned after sixteen months 
with the Sanitary Corps. 





P. C. Gunion With General 
Motors 


P. C. Gunion has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Industrial 
Divisions of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 
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H. M. Bourne With New 
York Agency 


Hunghrer M. Bourne has become as- 
sociated with Gardiner & Wells, Inc., 
New York, as chief of copy and produc- 


ion. 

For the last four and a half years 
Mr. Bourne has been a member of the 
Erwin & Wasey organization, Chicago, 
having joined that concern as copy 
writer when it was first organized as 
Wasey & Jefferson. 

€ was a member of the copy staff. 
of N. W. Ayer & Son for five years, and 
later advertising manager of the Buf- 
falo Specialty Company, Buffalo, maker 
of Liquid Veneer products, and for some 
years was a member of Lord & Thomas’ 
copy department. 





Death of John E. Powers 


John E.. Powers died at his home in 
Hartsdale, N. Y., on Sunday, April 20. 
He was in his eighty-second year. 

At one time Mr. Powers was the 
most famous writer of advertising in 
the United States. He was the first 
person to be employed exclusively to 
write advertisements. This was in 1880 
—thirty-nine years ago this month— 
when he began his association with 
John Wanamaker. In a review of the 
Wanamaker advertising made _ three 
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years ago for Painters’ Inx, G. H. 
Cilley, advertising manager of the store, 
had, this to say about John E. Powers: 

“In the history of the Wanamaker 
business the John E. Powers adminis- 
tration is famous, for he was a most 
forcible man and wielded a powerful 
pen. It was his habit to write the ad- 
vertisement of from two to eight col- 
umns in regular single-column style, 
very much on the order of the old- 
style editorial page in the newspaper. 
He used no headlines, but put his force 
into the pungency of paragraphs.” 

In 1886 began Mr. Powers’ connec- 
tion with George A. Macbeth, of lamp- 
chimney fame, and here, also, he placed 
the stamp of his personality on the 
advertising. Other advertising that he 
wrote was that of the Rogers Peet and 
Vacuum Oil companies. 

Mr. Powers was the father of John 
O. Powers, of the John O. Powers 
Company, New York advertising agency. 





Rosenberg Paper Company Has 
New Name 


The Rosenberg Paper Company, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has changed its 
name to the Cromwell Paper Company. 
The officers are: Carl H. Weil, presi- 
dent; Joseph Seaman and Cromwell 
Jones, ra Sp Joseph Weil, 
secretary and treasurer. 














George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car ist 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Sales Man- 
agers Who Have to Be 
Managed 





This Salesman Has Had an Un- 
fortunate Experience, Covering a 
Score of Years—Some Men Hold 
Down Position of Sales Manager 
but Are Managed by the Men 
under Them 





By an “Old Timer” 


N the twenty years or more that 
I have read Printers’ Inx, I 
have read many articles about 
managing salesmen, but never a 
one about Managing Sales Man- 
ers. 

I should like to read an authori- 
tative article on that subject. 

Glancing back over my own ex- 
perience, I remember only one that 
was a real sales manager. The 
rest of them kept us salesmen too 
busy managing them. 

There was the one that was so 
busy seeing how close a bargain 
he could drive with his salesmen 
that he couldn’t see that he always 
lost the best that came his way 
and only had a lot of boobs on 
his staff. (When will business 
men as a class wake up to the fact 
that the more chances they give 
their salesmen to make money, the 
more money they themselves will 
make?) 

Only the other day it made me 
so weary to have a friend com- 
plain that their salesmen were 
making too much money. Busi- 
ness was booming and he be- 
grudged the salesmen’s sharing in 
the new prosperity. 

Then there was the sales man- 
ager who wanted to make me over 
—over into a lick-spittling hypo- 
crite. He seemed to have no idea 
that I might have ideas and ideals 
of my own! 

One business I was connected 
with had a man sent on who 


didn’t know the first thing about 
it. He was a likable fellow, but 
he seemed to have the idea that 
if he accepted any suggestions 
from anyone, it would be belittling 
him and acknowledging his in- 
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feriority. As a consequence, he 
hasn’t even yet made the business 
pay, although by sheer luck he 
manages to hang onto his job. 

But of, them all, deliver me 
from the temperamental cuss, the 
one who plays favorites, who 
stands for any “advance money” 
touch as long as his favorite pats 
him on the back and calls him by 
his first name, and who takes every - 
opportunity to hand over to his 
favorite the commission belong- 
ing to another man. He’s the 
worst. 

I like to remember the real 
sales manager I mentioned at 
first. He handled us, there were 
just a few of us, like human 
beings. And everyone differently. 
He pitted a couple of fellows who 
were jealous of each other, one 
against the other, telling each 
about the orders the other brought 
in. Other men he would pat on 
the back. If you tried to make a 
sharp deal with him, he had his 
teeth bared to bite back. On the 
contrary, if you tried to treat him 
right, to be loyal, to look after his 
interests as if they were your own, 
he was as generous or square as 
you could ask. 

I take off my hat to him, after 
all these years. 


F. M. Bell Joins “Southern 
Ruralist” 


Fred M. Bell, for seven years con- 
nected with the advertising oe 
of the Progressive Farmer, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the live 
stock department of the Southern Rural- 
ist. Mr. Bell was in the Service as 
Camp Quartermaster, at Camp Sheridan. 








Returns to Former Position on 
Being Discharged 

A. C. M. Azoy, Jr., has been dis 
charged from the Coast Artillery Corps, 
in which he held a commission as first 
lieutenant, and returned to his old posi- 
tion in the copy department of the 
Street Pailways Advertising Company, 
New York. 


W. C: Walsh With “Maga- 
zine of Wall Street”’ 


William C. Walsh is now engaged in 
romotion work for The Magazine of 
all Street. For the last year he was 
with Albert Frank & Co., New York. 
Prior to this he was doing promotion 
work for several New York newspapers. 
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Individuality 








To many it conveys a mes- 
sage of good cheer. 


To many it stands for pure 
enjoyment. 

To many it is agreeably 
stimulating. 

To many its saneness is re- 
freshing. 

To many its aims and policy 
make an inspiring appeal. 

To ALL it is a magazine of 
practical helpfulness. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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The Paul Block Inc. 
Organization 


An Impression From a New Member 


By William C. Freeman 


I thought I had a pretty good slant on what hard work 
means, but never did I realize, until the past three weeks, 
how much can be accomplished by an organization of hard 
workers who are likewise intelligent, resourceful, loyal 
and ably directed. 

If there was ever a STEAM ENGINE employed in 
the business of representing publishers, it is the Paul Block 
Inc. Steam Engine. 

Every individual in the organization, man or woman, 
is a big part of this composite Steam Engine—and all 
parts harmonize in keeping the Engine in splendid run- 
ning order. 

It is a Steam Engine unusual in that it is able to run 
over several roads at the same time, for representatives 
of Paul Block are everywhere in America, keeping. con- 
stantly in touch with advertisers, advertising agencies, ad- 
vertising managers and sales organizations—and they are 
everlastingly in quest of NEW BUSINESS seeing and 
interviewing and suggesting advertising plans to manufac- 
turers and their sales organizations who should, but do 
not yet advertise. 

There are 72 co-workers in the offices of Paul Block 
Inc. apd it costs over $6,000.00 per week to maintain this 
organization. Over $300,000.00 a year. Just think of it! 

here are seventeen men who travel from the New 
York Office; there are nine men who travel from the Chi- 
cago Office; there is a Boston Manager for the New Eng- 
land territory; and there is a Detroit Manager for that 
teeming and progressive section of the U. S. A. 

Every man is an experienced salesman as well as a close 
student of modern advertising and salesmanship methods. 

They are instructed by their Chief to go anywhere and 
everywhere to dig up advertising for the publishers whom 
they represent. 

If there is the remotest chance of getting business from 
John Jones, manufacturer, no matter in what section of 
the country he is located, the orders are “go and see John 
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business.” 

Now, a force of 28 men, all of them highly trained and 
highly paid, each and every one of them backed by years 
of successful experience, must, of necessity, serve their 
publishers intelligently and profitably. But they go fur- 
ther than rendering service to their publishers; they con- 
tribute mightily to upbuilding and dignifying advertising 
in the business mind. 

As I have intimated, I have been with the Paul Block 
Inc. Organization only three weeks—and yet during that 
period I have been in Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and have written and talked reams on advertising and 
salesmanship—have interviewed many advertisers and 
agency men—and to tell you the honest truth I never 
worked harder, faster, more enthusiastically or more hap- 
pily—and, I hope, resultfully. 

I mention my own experience only as indicating the 
spirit of the entire organization. 

I find myself in an organization where personal contact 
with fellow-workers—men and women—gives me a very 
much broader view of advertising. I find that frequent 
conferences, where all of us express our views freely, help 
us to decide on a course of action THAT IS THE 
COURSE OF ACTION FOLLOWED BY ALL. 

Here is a case in point: After I had written this little 
story and suggested that it be published, Mr. Block vetoed 
it; but, nevertheless, it was submitted to his associates for 
their opinion and when the majority voted to print it, that 
settled it. 

Team work is the big factor. We all know that we are 
acting as ONE, no matter where in the country any of us 
may be. One man does not say one thing and another 
some other thing. There is intelligent action all along 
the line. All present their case from the same premise 
of facts, but each, of course, uses his own language and his 
own method of presentation. 

I never before quite grasped the full force of special 
representation of publishers. I was on the. publishers’ 
side of the fence myself for many years and I know what 
I am talking about. But I take off my hat to the efficiency 
of the Paul Block Inc. STEAM ENGINE—and [| am 
glad to be affiliated with an organization which is doing 
so much to stimulate and to elevate advertising. 


Jones and show him how advertising will benefit his 
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Foreign Advertising 





We do not merely place copy in foreign 
publications, but develop advertising 
campaigns abroad on the same compre- 
hensive and intelligent plan that a do- 
mestic agency would prepare for the 
home market. 


Our staff is comprised of men of inter- 
national reputation in their particular 
fields. Their experience is derived from 
years of travel and merchandising in the 
four corners of the earth. 


We are pioneers in the United States 
in foreign advertising. For 15 years we 
have been building business for Amer- 
ica’s largest industries. 


If you have a product to sell for export, 
we are prepared to consult with you, by 
appointment. 


Then ask our many clients. 


We do not handle domestic advertising. 





Foreign Advertising and Service Bureau 
234 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Bringing Men and Jobs Together 
Through Advertising 


A Campaign by the United States Employment Service to Stimulate 
Business, Create More Jobs and Place More Men 


TTACKING General Confu- 
re sion, General Hesitation, and 
General Timidity from an angle 
somewhat different from _ that 
along which the National Pros- 
perity Campaign is training its 
sights,* but with a common pur- 
pose in mind, the United States 
Employment Service, Department 
of Labor, is also engaging in an 
intensive advertising campaign. 


This campaign is to place the re-_ 


turning soldiers and sailors in the 
jobs for which they are best fitted, 
and by this means to help place 
American industry and commerce 
once more soundly on its feet, and 
to enter it with a flying start in 
our race for nation-wide pros- 
perity. 

Briefly, the work of the Employ- 
ment Service is conducted in this 
fashion: The first task is, of 
course, to list the men and their 
specific qualifications. This is 
done in France, on the transports, 
in the demobilization camps, and 
in the United States Employment 
Service offices and bureaus. Great 
care is taken in this preliminary 
work to register against the names 
of these men only such work as 
they are really proficient at. An 
example — extreme perhaps — is 
that out of approximately 150 
“machinists” examined by the Em- 
ployment Service for an equiva- 
lent number of jobs open to quali- 
fied men, it approved as compe- 
tent only three. This does not 
mean that the United States Em- 
ployment Service is setting im- 
possible standards, but that it is 
sincerely trying to render real 
service both to the men and to in- 
dustry. 

The second task, carried on si- 
multaneously, is to list the exact 
requirements of employers in need 
of men. 

"See article in April 17 issue, page 


37, entitled “Advertising the -Ahead 
Spirit to Stimulate Buying.” 
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The success of the Employment 
Service is evidenced by the fact 
that while approximately 35 per 
cent of the discharged soldiers 
leave the army without prospect 
of positions, it has been able, with 
the co-operation of welfare organ- 
izations, churches, and chambers 
of commerce, to place 80 per cent 
of these discharged men in the 
— they are best fitted to 


The purpose of its advertising 
campaign is, first, to secure the 
unreserved co-operation of the 
employer, and, secondly, to stimu- 
late the creation of jobs. In ful- 
filling this latter purpose it is trav- 
eling along identically the same 
path as that pursued by the Na- 
tional Prosperity Campaign. 

The copy, comprising a series 
of , twenty-four advertisements 
which are being sent out to news- 
papers and other publications, well 
illustrates the two-fold nature of 
this appeal. These are some of 
the headlines: 


UNTOLD MILLIONS WASTED BECAUSE THE 
RIGHT MAN AND RIGHT WOMAN ARE 
VAINLY SEEKING FOR THE RIGHT JOB 


NO SUCH THING AS OVER-PRODUCTION; IN- 
EXPERIENCED LABOR INCREASES (¢OST.— 
DON’T ROCK THE BOAT BY CHANGING JoBS 


PEACE AND PLENTY 
GOOD TIMES AHEAD 


BUSINESS IS GOING AHEAD 


The financial difficulties with 
which the United States Employ- 
ment Service was threatened by 
the failure of passage of the Ur- 
gent Deficiency Bill have in large 
measure been met by the co-opera- 
tion of individual States, cities, 
welfare organizations, chambers 
of commerce, labor unions and 
private individuals, The chief diffi- 
culty it now encounters is the 
holding back on the part of in- 
dustry and commerce. Its cam- 
paign is, therefore, primarily di- 
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rected toward the stimulation of thinks wages should be reduced 


business in general, and this is 
where it fits in with the National 
Prosperity Campaign. 

One of the most striking pieces 
of copy toward this end is quoted 
below. It is directed particularly 
to building trades, and is headed: 


“Tue Way Our Sotpiers Foucut 

Mave Me Ten TIMES PROUDER 

to Be AN AMERICAN.” 
—CuHartes M. SCHWAB. 


“The way these same soldiers 
will work when they return to 
civilian life will make you proud 
that you have given them a job. 
War has changed _ conditions 
which existed. We cannot turn 
the clock back. People have trav- 
eled more and will continue to do 
so by the very nature of things. 

“Immediate resumption of build- 
ing activities is necessary to the 
life of the nation, and to take up 
the slack of inadequate living ac- 
commodations. The fact that 
nearly 5,000 additional hotel rooms 
were thrown open to the public 
in one week in New York City by 
the opening of two of the largest 
hotels in the world, and in spite 
of this fact rooms were at a pre- 
mium and unavailable, shows in a 
concrete case the need of hotel, 
apartment and home building ac- 
tivities. 

“Delay in the construction of 
much needed apartment buildings 
will accomplish no good. The op- 
portunity for investment is re- 
tardéd, money is idle and people 
are left without suitable living ac- 
commodations. 

“The normal activity of building 
operations will facilitate the tran- 
sition of general industry from a 
war to a peace basis, and provide 
employment which will ‘make us 
ten times prouder to be Ameri- 
cans.’ 

It. will accomplish little to sit 
idly by and hope that in some mys- 
terious way conditions will change 
back to those existing prior to the 
war—in the vernacular—‘It can’t 
be did!’ 

“The much talked of readjust- 
ment period is at hand. Industry 
must readjust itself to new condi- 
tions of labor. The man who 


-needed schools. 


is trying to be a reactionary in a 


world of progress. 

“$10,000,000 should be put to 
work immediately to build much 
This is a neces 
sity which the price of labor and 
materials should not affect, and 
in which money finds a respecte: 
use. 

“Thousands of our soldiers and 
sailors have become outdoor 
workers, and through the U. S 
Employment Service with its Bu- 
reaus for Returning Soldiers and 
Sailors others are available for 
jobs in building construction. Will 
they get them? Yes! for we know 
Americans as Americans by their 
alacrity in responding to a com- 
mon service call.” 

The American. Association of 
Advertising Agencies has en- 
dorsed the campaign, and through 
its secretary is transmitting the 
portfolio to advertising agencies 
and advertising clubs, requesting 
their co-operation. As a matter 
of fact, advertising clubs in many 
cities have for many months been 
giving the heartiest co-operation 
to the United States Employment 
Service, a notable example being 
The Advertising Club of St. Louis. 

Alexander D. Chiquoine, Jr., is 
Director of the Division of In- 
formation of the United States 
Employment Service. William J. 
MacInnes is Chief of the Adver- 
tising Section. New York head- 
quarters are at 220 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


Three New Men With Black- 


man-Ross 

Frank Farnsworth, S. A. Moss, and 
Walter R. Bylund have joined the 
Blackman-Ross Company, New York. 

Mr. Farnsworth for a considerable 
time was in charge of the Detroit office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
and later was with the Thompson organ- 
ization in New York. 

Mr. Moss was formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc. He will be in charge of 
the layout work in the art department, 
and will also act as the general assistant 
to the art manager. Re 

Mr. Bylund was formerly advertising 
manager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company. He joins the copy staff. 








. A. Callahan, advertising oy 
of the San Francisco Examiner, 5 
been appointed business manager of this 


paper. 
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Getting the Trade’s Help in De- 
termining the Price 


Sweet Orr Develop Unique Plan of Stabilizing Market 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE definitions of price are 

legion. Webster has his, many 
manufacturers have their own, and 
when it comes to a question of 
what constitutes a fair price there 
are many learned economists in 
every firm who can spend an in- 
teresting day discussing it pro and 
con, 

Very often the adVertising man- 
ager takes too little interest in 
the selling price, saying that it is 
up to the factory to fix the price 
and not his job at all. 

In some markets, however, the 
price is fixed by conditions out- 
side the business entirely, as in 
the case of chewing gum; in some 
industries the price is determined 
by taking the prices of a number 
of competitors in the line and 
averaging them or going a little 
under. 

There is one feature of fixing 
the retail price, however, which 
every advertising man is or should 
be intimately concerned with. 

What is the present purchasing 
power of the class to which the 
goods are to be sold, and would 
a reduction bring the goods with- 
in the purchasing power of enough 
more people who could be reached 
by advertising to pay greater 
profits, would a lower price save 
enough selling expense to pay | for 
itself ? 

How will the dealer take our 
new prices,.was the big question 
a year or two ago when prices 
on many advertised articles were 
soaring. What is a fair price, is 
a big question to-day, and one 
manufacturer has adopted a mod- 
ern method of trying to find out. 

Instead of a debate, a force of 
detectives or a convention, Sweet, 
Orr & Co., one of the largest 
overall and working-clothes manu- 
facturers, sent out a questionnaire. 

A large proportion of their cus- 


tomers are laborers and mechan-_ 


ics, and though a great deal has 
been written about the high war- 
time wages, living costs are still 
high, and economy is practiced. 


With a quality product sold pri- 


marily to union-labor men, this 
company wanted to find out sev- 
eral facts about the trade. Were 
men willing to pay the high price 
to get quality, or were they drift- 
ing to cheaper cloths and work- 
manship at a lower price? 

What was the mental attitude 
of the consumer toward overall 
prices? Prices were still almost 
100 per cent above pre-war prices, 
due to the high cost of material, 
but approximately 50 per cent be- 
low the peak quotations of $3.50 
and $4 reached last year. 


DEALERS ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


To discover at first hand actual 
facts about the market, a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire was 
sent out to the leading retailers 
handling overalls, in which the 
following questions were asked: 

1. Is your overall stock— 
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2. What is the highest, price 
you sold overalls at in 1918? 

3. What is your present price? 

4. Does the consumer buy read- 
ily or are you having trouble in 
selling your customers? In gen- 
eral, what is his attitude regard- 
ing overall prices? 

5. Are you customers continuing 
to buy high-grade Sweet-Orr over- 
alls or turning to overalls of 
cheaper cloths and workmanship 
at a lower price? 

6. At present and indicated rate 
of sales, how many weeks’ supply 
of overalls have you on hand. 

7..Have you any fixed policy to 
guide you in purchasing overalls 
for immediate or later delivery? 

Arthur Davenport, general 
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manager for Sweet, Orr & Co., 
says that the response was more 
than gratifying. The returns indi- 
cate that the worker is now will- 
ing to pay $2 a pair for overalls, 
but does not want to pay more. 

“The trade is working toward a 
two-dollar overall,” said Mr. Dav- 
enport, “and when it strikes that 
level it will probably be a rock 
foundation for future business. 

“At a wholesale price of $1.62 to 
$1.70 wholesale there is little profit 
in this price, unless the cost of 
materials comes down, but I be- 
lieve the two-dollar price indicated 
by the return of our questionnaire 
will be a big thing for the trade; 
it will jog us all out of a certain 
slackness which came into the 
trade during the war period. 

“There is a good psychological 
effect in a standard price which 
keeps business moving. 

“Wages are apparently not com- 
ing down, but a big item in selling 
cost is distribution, and economies 
can undoubtedly be found along 
those lines.” 

The answer to several of the 
questions obviously gave the man- 
ufacturer a valuable insight into 
the amount of stock on hand, the 
most likely time for the next call 
of the salesman in the territory as 
well as a general survey of the 
state of the business. 

In answering question Number 
Four concerning the attitude of 
the consumer toward overall 
prices, retailers were consistent in 
reporting that the buyer had $2 a 
pair fixed in his mind as a fair 
price for good overalls, but that 
at a price higher than that he 
would start shopping around for 
cheaper merchandise. 

As the questionnaires were not 
sent out broadcast, but only to a 
carefully selected list of the re- 
tailers who are big and important 
enough to know and influence 
public opinion in the largest trade 
centres, this method of getting in- 
formation from the man who actu- 
ally faces the customer is appar- 
ently a surer method of finding a 
fair price than the guessing con- 
test plan still employed to some ex- 
tent by certain groups of manu- 
facturers. 


Sphinx Club “Victory Dinner” 


The Sphinx Club held a “Victory 
Dinner” at the Waldorf-Astoria, April 


15th, in celebration of the ificent 
part which advertising has played in the 
war. The — were nited States 


Senator Geo, A. Chamberlain, retiring 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs; Brigadier-General F. T. 
Hines, Chief of the Embarkation Serv- 
ice; Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, of 
Church of the Ascension, New York 
City, and Colonel Henry W. Hodge- 
George Ethridge presided at the dinner. 
Others at the speakers’ table included 
Charles Dana Gibson, Morgan a 
O’Brien, Sir Chastes Henry, Major- 
General Thomas H. Barry, Major-Gen- 
eral David C. Shanks, artin Vogel, 
George Gordon Battle and ex-Governor 
Charlies S. Whitman. 

All the officers of the Sphinx Cub 
were re-elected for the following 


They anes yourge Ethridge, presi eats 
—— x ge R. F. untsman, 
Dan A. Carrah vice-presidents; Thomas 


A. Barrett, secretary; Robert Stuart 
Scarborough, treasurer; and an Execu- 

tive Committee os sed of the follow- 
ing members: C. Kingsbury, W 
Hotchkin, ade Cowl, Samuel Maer 

, Corbett McCarthy, Edmund D. 
ibbs. 





Experts Will Help Plasterers 
Do a Good Job 


An advertising campaign in behalf of 
Elastica Stucco has been launched by 
the U. S. Materials Company, of Chi- 
cago. A complete plan for co-operation 
with dealers has been worked out. Deal- 
ers will be encouraged to use electro- 
types of advertisements addressed to 
the consumer. All dealers will be fur- 
nished with a large sample cabinet con- 
taining more than sixty different fin- 
ishes of the stucco. Expert plasterers 
will be supplied by the company to as- 
sist local contractors in as the oe 
job or two of Elastica my fect 8 
men of workmanship. hey wil 
the expert instructors in the application 
of that building material. n effort 
will be made to sell house-owners and 
consumers on the value of coating 
frame houses with the stucco. 


Baker 





D. O. 


Returns to 
Haynes & Co. 


W. D. Baker, a first lieutenant in the 
Air Service, has been discharged, and 
has returned to his former ition of 
advertising director of D. Haynes 
& Co., publishers of the Soda Fountain, 
Drug Trade Weekly, and the Phar- 
maceutical Era, New York. 


Appointments by by Conde Nast 


Conde Nast has appointed Warren 
Kelly advertising manager of British 
Vogue and M. ry nad R. — adver- 
tising manager of Spani e. 

EC. Conover pee been made adver- 
tising manager of House and Garden. 
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E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 





—your obligation to the retailer 


Mr. Manufacturer, do you think 
that your responsibility ceases when 
you have sold the wholesaler? Or 
do you consider that your respon- 
sibility continues even beyond the 
retailer to the consumer? 


You cannot get along without the 
retailer. Now isn’t it only common 


' sense to give him, and the jobber 


too, the most effective cooperation ? 


What better cooperation can you 
give than creating or increasing 
consumer demand exactly in terri- 
tory where you have induced mer- 
chants to stock your goods? 


Indeed, when you scatter your ad- 
vertising through national mediums 
reaching many, many places where 
you have not a nickel’s worth of 
distribution, are you playing fair 
with those retailers without whose 
support your business could not 
live? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Would You Answer an 
Advertisement in an 


English Paper? 


POSSIBLY—Not likely. But 

when you see the same adver- 
tisement in your own paper—oh, 
that’s different. Then you know 
that there is an organization be- 
hind that advertisement ready to 
serve you—prepared to see that 
you get the goods and the service. 


@In the same way Canadians do 
not consider advertisements in 
“foreign” publications addressed 
to them—nor, as a matter of fact, 
are they. 


@ You cannot hope to cultivate Ca- 
nadian trade properly, efficiently, 
nor get adequate results from that 
country, unless you advertise to 
Canadians in their own papers. 


@ If you have a “certain amount” of 
business in Canada—develop it— 
advertise in the Daily Papers of 
Canada. — 


@ Tell Canadians that you want 
their business—tell them through 
the newspapers they read every 
day. 


@ Canadian trade is worth special 
effort. 





























Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Advertising Agency, Toronto & Montreal 
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@ You will be justified in spending 


10% of your advertising appro- 
priation in Canada, For although 
the population of Canada is less 
than some other countries, the 
average and aggregate consuming 
and buying power of her citizens 
is not equalled by a like number of 
people anywhere on earth. 


@ Canada is growing—growing in 


numbers, wealth and industry. 


@ It will pay you now and even- 


tually to gain the custom and good 
will of Canada. It will pay you 
—as it is paying others—to adver- 
tise in 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





Spend 10% of Your Appropriation in Canada 


Halifax 
St. John 


Montreal 
Quebec 
Ottawa 


London 


Toronto 





53,000 Herald and Winnipeg 225,000 Free 


Mail Press 
55,000 Standard Tribune 
Telegraph and 
Times Regina 26,105 Leader 
750,000 Gazette ‘ 
Star Saskatoon 21,054 Phoenix 
100,080 are Calgary 56,302 Herald 
101,795 Citizen a Edmonton — 53,794 Bulletin 
Journal Dailies Journal 
60,000 Advertiser 
Free Press Vancouver 120,000 Province 
525,000 Globe Sun 


Mail and Em- 
pire Victoria 45,000 Colonist 
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The artist and the business man 
have always found it difhcult to 
adjust their profoundly difter- 
ent points of view. And they 
always will. The Frey organi- 
zation was the first to solve this 
dificulty—in the mutual in- 
terest of good artand good busi- 


ness——the first to harness art 
to advertising ina practical way. 


5 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertising Illustrations 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Newspaper Training Plus Adver- 
tising Experience Makes 


Copy Writers 


Another Advertising Man Rises in Meeting to Tell What Reporting Has 
Done for Him 


By an Ex-Newspaper Reporter 


b | dng doctors disagree it .is 
not a bad idea to consult 
the patient regarding his ailment. 
After reading the opinions of 
“doctors” G. A. Nichols and 
“Chief Copy Writer of Adver- 
tising Department,” anent the 
worth or worthlessness of news- 
paper writers in the advertising 
field, the humble inditer of this 
article feels very much like the 
patient who lies unconsidered on 
the operating table while two 
specialists argue the point of 
whether he should be discharged 
as in perfect health, or operated 
on for water on the brain. 

In such cases the opinion of the 
patient, while unimportant, may 
be, nevertheless, sound; and as 
the writer is now a more or less 
successful copy writer and was 
once a newspaper reporter and 
copy editor, he feels that his 
opinion might possibly strike a 
proper balance between the radi- 
cally diverse opinions previously 
expressed in regard to whether 
men of his training are to be 
considered real “finds,” or worse 
than useless in an advertising de- 
partment or agency. 

Judging from my observation 
and from my personal experience, 
both Mr. Nichols and “Copy 
Chief” are wrong and right. 
The latter goes too far—far too 
far—in damning all, or practically 
all, newspaper men who “desert” 
the ranks of newspaperdom to 
enter the advertising business, 
while the former’s article might 
possibly lead some to believe that 
the newspaper-man-turned-copy 
writer was necessarily a wonder- 
ful deliverer of the stuff that sells. 

newspaper man turned ad- 
vertising copy writer will prove 


a more facile, versatile writer, in ‘ 


most cases, than the writer who 
lacks newspaper training. I am 
speaking about men of the aver- 
age writing ability. Take a man 
who has had from two to five 
years newspaper training, and 
place him in an agency writing 
copy beside another man ‘who is 
also “just starting” in the adver- 
tising business, and—everything 
else being equal—the newspaper 
trained man will “put it all over” 
his co-worker who lacks - such 
training. But take a newspaper 
man absolutely green to advertis- 
ing, as the vast majority of them 
are, and place him at work beside 
a man who has had one or two 
years’ advertising experience, and 
he will look by comparison like 
a slow coach beside Ralph De 
Palma breaking another world’s 
speed record on the oval track. 


HANDICAPPED WITHOUT ADVERTIS- 
ING TRAINING 


I broke into the advertising 
field under the management of a 
temperamental, brilliant, profes- 
sionally narrow-minded and con- 
ceited copy chief. He was a 
mighty good writer of copy—but 
I have since learned that his ideas 
were moss-covered when Noah 
wore kilts. This copy chief had 
absolutely no patience with any- 
one’s ideas if they didn’t coincide 
with his own, and he wasn’t 
afraid to show it. I came into his 
office without the least idea in 
the world concerning layout, sell- 
ing the reader, or anything else 
connected with advertising. I 
could write a vivid publicity story, 
and as there was need of a good 
publicity man in that agency, I 
did that for my salary and tried 
to do the advertising work pushed 
on me by the copy chief. This 
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copy work was, by the way, about 
the most difficult kind to write— 
automobile copy. 

The copy chief in question did 
not sit down with me for a while 
each day, and in a clear manner 
inform me of the fundamentals 
of advertising. I doubt now 
whether he knew these fundamen- 
tals of good copy, but I didn’t 
doubt then. He represented to 
me the acme of skilful copy writ- 
ing ability—for I naturally took 
him at his own valuation. I didn’t 
know any better. My copy chief 
had the bad temper of an old 
termagant and the unfortunate 
trick of getting himseif and every- 
body about him six feet off the 
ground in an emergency. He suc- 
ceeded in confusing my mind 
hopelessly in regard to advertis- 
ing writing and layout. He taught 
me a few tricks of the trade—he 
couldn’t help it. But I learned 
surprisingly little from him in the 
year and a half I worked under 
him, and I suffered a good deal 
from trying to put up with his 
ill temper, which I presume he 
called “temperament.” His office 
in my city was finally forced to 
close its doors because he couldn’t 
draw the business in. He went 
to another city and I got another 
job—still in the advertising field. 

In the meantime, I had been 
“going to school” by studying ad- 
vertisements appearing im the 
various national publications, and 
had learned what my former 
$5,000 a.year boss had never ap- 
parently discovered—that; except 
in mail-order stuff, you can’t sell 
a customer fully—the most you 
can do is to create the desire to 
possess. 

I secured a job with a former 
vice-president of the agency I 
had first worked for. He was 
conducting a. small agency busi- 
ness and had one copy writer. I 
went with him as a salesman, and 
he gave me my head absolutely. 
I got a very high class local ac- 
count and wrote my own copy for 
jt and made my own layouts. My 
work. on this account attracted 
the attention of advertising men 
all over: the city. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it: My first copy chief had 
so taken the heart out of me that 


I had almost lost confidence ‘in 
my future in advertising. And 
when the former vice-president of 
the concern with which I started 
made me his head copy man with 
full authority over his art de- 
partment, I believed that I couldn’t 
handle the job. But I did handle 
it 


Since then my career has been 
smooth sailing. Writing copy is 
the easiest thing I do; it is as 
natural for me to write a good 
piece of copy as it is to write a 
newspaper story, and I do either 
quickly and with equal facility. 
I firmly believe that my newspa- 
per training has enabled me to 
put more news interest into my 
copy, that it has given me a 
deeper understanding of human 
nature and therefore of what ap- 
peals most to the reader of ad- 
vertising and that it has helped 
me to do my work better, quicker, 
more naturally and easily. 


FUNDAMENTAL NEED IS TO LEARN 
ADVERTISING 


But—Z/ had to learn advertising. 
I do not believe that it is possible, 
except, perhaps, in the case of the 
type of mankind. known fs a 
genius and born every 700 years 
—to take a man from the news- 
paper field and transplant him in- 
to the advertising field, with im- 
mediate good results. He has to 
be allowed time to take root; he 
has to be allowed time to grow 
into the soil of advertising. But 
when he once thoroughly has the 
advertising idea, I do believe that 
the newspaper man. of average 
ability will make a better copy 
writer than the man without news- 
paper training. 

Of course, there are a good 
many newspaper men who will 
never become advertising men, 
because they have absolutely no 
inclination to the work; just as 
there are a good many advertis- 
ing men who would never become 
newspaper men, simply because 
they. could never cotton to the 
spirit of newspaper, work.. But 
“Copy Chief” is obviously wrong 
when he insinuates that the good, 
successful newspaper man - will 
never “desert”. the newspaper for 
the copy department; that the 
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© Judge 


“ Doing Her Bit” 


Judge doesn’t tread on anyone’s toes. 


Its object is to spread smiles and laughter. Merrily 
and consistently it seeks this goal, wasting energy 
on no reform, except to make the world brighter. 
It’s enough for one magazine to make the world 
happy without trying to make it good, as well. 


However much prohibitionists, taxes or domestic 
worries may haunt its readers, elsewhere and 
otherwise, in Judge they find only the silver lining 
of the clouds. 


Judge has today the largest editions in its history 
—225,000. Five dollars a year takes it into the 
better sort of homes—homes whose people can 
buy what they want when they see it. advertised. 


L. .D,. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New. York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 
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only newspaper men available are 
the failures. The newspaper field 
is full of men who are anxious to 
get into some other kind of work, 
and who would be suited to a 
“T,” as I have been, by going into 
advertising. 

Newspaper men will make good 
advertising men—if they are given 
a training of from six months to 
a year in advertising work under 
a man who himself .understands 
the fundamentals of advertising, 
and how to inculcate them. 

The most successful man in the 
big agency I now am with was a 
newspaper reporter and editor; 
some of the most successful ad- 
vertising men in my city are 
former newspaper men. I have 
in mind the heads of four agen- 
cies—men who are noted for the 
high class of accounts they handle 
and their success in handling 
them. But if these men _ had 
started in under some copy chiefs 
they undoubtedly would have been 
convinced of their inability to 
write and lay out advertising and 
would now be working the police 
beat for a daily, or toiling over 
an editorial copy editor’s desk, or 
writing their criticisms of the 
League of Nations idea in the 
double-leaded columns of the 
editorial page. 


Export Sales 
Handicapped, If This 
Is True 


Mi Chicago Association of 
Commerce is planning to offer 
a vigorous protest against what it 
declares is an English censorship 
of American mail passing through 


the British Isles. This censorship 
and also post-war passport condi- 
tions are declared to be a detri- 
ment to the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

H. H. Merrick, president of the 
association, has declared that every 
piece of mail sent by United States 
merchants through Great Britain, 
whether to alien or friendly na- 
tions, is carefully scrutinized by 
British post office officials, thus 
making possible the discovery of 
American trade secrets. 


INK 


“Our executive committee,” said 
Mr. Merrick, “probably will pro- 
test to the State Department, the 
Secretary of War and the Post- 
master-General. 

“It is the opinion of many busi- 
ness men that, inasmuch as active 
hostilities have ceased, the censor- 
ship should follow suit, at least 
relative to mail to friendly nations. 

“In the case of mail to Germany - 
and other hostile nations the 
United States has troops stationed 
within their bounds, and any cen- 
sorship, if necessary, should be 
conducted by the War Depart- 
ment or civilian machinery. of the 
United States. For the rest of the 
world there is no need for any 
supervision. Communication should 
be as free as it was before the war. 

“Another subject that is causing 
grave feeling among business men 
is the passport system. Again it 
seems necessary for American 
merchants to come under the su- 
pervision of England when they 
leave the United States shores. 

“T had a complaint to-day from 
a well-known merchant who de- 
sired to visit Africa. He was told 
by the State Department in Wash- 
ington that he could be given a 
passport only to Great Britain and 
he must get a. second one there, 
making it necessary to explain his 
mission to the English Govern- 
ment. 

“It is commonly known that be- 
cause of the delays thus. caused, 
merchants from the United States 
reach a given trade field weeks 
after English and French mer- 
chants have been on the ground.” 


Added to Ayer’s Copy Staff 


A. E. Andrews has joined the copy 
department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of Jas. A. Ogilvys 
Limited, Montreal, and has just re- 
turned from France with a lieutenant’s 
commission, having served four and a 
— years overseas with the Canadian 
orces. 


Edward Johnson Enters Agency 
Field 


Edward Johnson, formerly connected 
with itorial and advertising depart- 
ments in the newspaper field, has joined 

y department of the ilip 
‘ompany, Inc., New York. 
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PUTTING “FORM” INTO 
PERFORMANCE 


Do people clamor for Industrials on the screen? They 
do not. Then why did the L. C. S. motion picture at its in- 
itial showing play to 


7,060 People in Two Days 


Why do Advertisers buy Lyendecker’s and Franklin 
Booth’s drawings? Because they want “class”—“form”— 
“prestige.” On “form” alone “Heads Win!” without pre- 
liminary “planting” of stories, got 


4,500 Lines-of Publicity 


and a local pulpit orator made it the subject of a Sunday 
night sermon. There must have been unusual heart in- 
terest, entertainment value of the most wholesome kind in 


“HEADS WIN!” Do You Believe It? 


Anyone can grind out a picture—come in and try it. 
Anyone can write an advertisement—but not every camera 
man, nor every director can make a Universal Industrial 
Motion Picture that can be given Universal Guaranteed 
Circulation. 


Why Not Make Me Prove It? 


I would not be permitted to publish the statements I 
make if I couldn’t prove them—put it up to me. 








UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager, Industrial D 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Unicersal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N.J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway - a nS New York 
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RITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
make your business the guiding 
principle of your advertising. 

















Greater than any advertising 
theories, more potent than a 
style of art, more interesting 
than the cleverest of text is your 
business, your goods, your policy. 





Critchfield & Company are 
broad enough, experienced 
enough to focus public approval 
not upon your advertisement, 
but upon you and your business. 


A request for one of us to call 
upon you will be appreciated. 





& COMPAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
DETROIT ‘MINNEAPOLIS 
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Plan of A. A. A. A. for National 
Advertising in RotogravureSections 


Comprehensive Campaign Now Possible—Agency Needed to Represent 
Rotogravure Sections. Generally 


HE newspaper division of the 

American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is working up a 
plan for the more systematic use 
of daily and Sunday newspaper 
space in carrying on national ad- 
\ertising campaigns. 

William H. Rankin, chairman of 
the committee, has perfected the 
details of: the plan, mention of 
which was made in last week’s 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

The committee has selected 100 
representative newspapers in 100 

leading cities of the United States. 
The selection has been made geo- 
eraphically so that by using all 
these papers the country could be 
covered without having any great 
amount of duplicate circulation. 

“There are some who declare,” 
said Mr. Rankin, “that the way to 
‘over the country in the newspa- 
pers is to use a large number of 
iewspapers in the smaller towns 
-the country dailies and weeklies. 
Our careful investigation, how- 


ever, has revealed the interesting 
fact that the great Sunday news- 
papers of the country have many 
times a larger circulation in the 
territory of the local newspapers 
than have the locals themselves. 
For example, take a part of the 
Central West. The Kansas City 
newspapers reach down through 
Kansas and Oklahoma. The To- 
peka newspapers go very largely 
through eastern and central Kan- 
sas. The Wichita papers reach out 
south and west. Before they go 
very far West they are met by the 
circulation of the Denver papers. 
In the South they are met by Okla- 
homa City circulation. As Okla- 
homa City works on South it is 
met in turn by some of the Texas 
papers, and so on. This works out 
pretty well all over the country on 
the basis I have suggested. 

“We are calling attention also to 
the vast national advertising pos- 
sibilities of the rotogravure sec- 
tions of various Sunday newspa- 





ROTOGRAVURE ADV. 


Full page—1 time—28 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 3,901 —————— | cost. .$23, 937. 00 


120 lines—13 times—28 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 3,901,479—a 


120 lines—26 times—28 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 3,901, aie <p 


120 lines—39 times—28 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 3,901,479—a Pp 5 


420 lines—52 times—28 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 3,901, ae roximate 


BLACK AND WHITE AD 
Sunday Newspapers in 100 Leading Cites in U. S, A. 


‘ull page—1 time —100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 7,339,463—approximate 


5,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, eta —y~ y fe gross cost. . 


10,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 7,339,463 


20,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, Lame Fm 


50,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 7,339, i ‘oximate nf tae cost. 
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Less cash discount) 
roximate gross cost.. 66,682.00 

ss cash discount) 
‘oss cost. .132,163.00 

Less cash discount) 
‘oss cost, . 198,245.00 

lan cash discount) 
‘oss cost. .257,228.00 

Less. cash discount) 
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Less cash discount) 
$5,359.00 

unt) 
roximate gross cost. . 108,623.00 

’ ( s cash discount) 
‘oss cost. .215,065.00 

cash discount) 
. 533,701.00 
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pers. These alone have a com- 
bined circulation in the United 
States of practically 4,000,000. If 

ial agencies would arrange to 
represent the rotogravure sections 
as a whole very good results could 
be gained.” 

The committee prepared figures 
showing the exact cost for various 
classes of advertising in the roto- 
gravure sections and in the black 
and white parts of the Sunday 
newspapers, in the morning news- 
papers and in the evening news- 
papers. These were worked out 
for the benefit of the agency mem- 
bers of the association. These 
tables appear with this article. 


Periodicals Will Adopt Zone 
Prices 


A number of periodicals will advance 
their subscription rates in certain parts 
of the country July 1, when another 
second-class postage increase becomes 
effective under the zone — law. 
The mechanical difficulty of seven or 
eight different subscription rates is so 
great that while some publications will 
robably go on a three or four zone 
asis, others will take the Mississippi 


River as a dividing line and charge an. 


increased rate in the zone beyond. 
Pictorial Review has adopted a zone 
rate of 25 cents extra west of the 
Mississippi, as have Vanity Fair and 
House and Garden. The Christian 
Herald’s prices west of the river will go 
up 50 cents and this increase has also 
been decided upon by the publisher of 
Vogue. Many of the other general and 





DAILY MORNING NEWSPAPERS IN 100 CITIES IN U. S. A. 
Full page—1 time—100 newspapers (of these 13 are morning and evening) — 
Estimated total circulation per issue, 5,928,687—approximate gross cost. . $21,456.00 
5,000 lines—100 newspapers (of these 13 are morning and evening)— 
Estimated total circulation per issue, 5,928,687—approximate gross cost.. 44,699.00 


(Less cash discount) 


10,000 lines—100 newspapers (of these 13 are morning and evening)— 
Estimated total circulation per issue, 5,928,687—approximate gross cost.. 87,510.00 


Less cash discount) 


20,000 lines—100 newspapers (of these 13 are morning and evening)— 
Estimated total circulation per issue, — roximate gross cost. . 160,161.00 


s cash discount) 


50,000 lines—100 newspapers (of these 13 are morning and evening)— 
Estimated total circulation per issue, ee eo gross cost. .429158.00 


s cash discount) 


DAILY EVENING NEWSPAPERS IN 100 CITIES IN U. S. A. 


Full page—1 time—100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, septa ow ‘oss cost. .$22,632.00 


5,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


ss cash discount) 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 6,315,557—approximate gross cost.. 47,186.00 


10,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


(Less cash discount) 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 6,315,557—approximate gross cost.. 93,209.00 


20,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


Estimated total circulation per issue, 6,315,557—a poceineee — ~y 
ss cash discount 


50,000 lines—100 newspapers— 


Less cash discount) 
. . 196,269.00 


imated total circulation per issue, 6,315,557—approximate gross cost. .479,172.00 


( s cash discount) 





Newspapers naturally are re- 
sponding readily to the idea. An 
example of this is shown by a page 
in the Chicago Tribune one morn- 
ing last week calling attention to 
the benefits of “Newspaper Adver- 
tising by Logical Merchandising 
Zones.” 


Agency Appointment for Simon 


Dresses : 

The advertising of Simon Quality 
Dresses, made by the Simon Costume & 
Dress Company, of New York, is now 
being _—_ by Louis Charles Rosen- 
berg, advertising agent of the same city. 


class prnteations report that the in- 
creased rate and zoning system to be 
established has not yet been definitely 
settled. 


J. J. Krill, Business Manager, 
“American School Journal” 


John J. Krill has been appointed 
business manager of The merican 
School Board Journal, published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 








Lyon & Healy Appoint Agency 

Lyon & Healy, Chicago music deal- 
ers, have placed their advertising ac 
count with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 
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Ks I have seen father, mother, and dead soldier 
.* son omy ap ard together, with the dead 
son looking far the happier, and not the least 
substantial of the three. I have seen scores of 
spirit photographs—exact images of the dead.’”’ 


Page 14 
Hearst's Magazine for May SAhuan bnh. 













IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
speaks with authority. . Scholar, phy- 
sician, writer—he has since the War been 
giving his whole life to this one subject— 


—are the Dead really dead? 











You may not agree with Conan Deyle’s 
conclusions but you cannot ignore them. 
With thousands of our soldier sons 
missing forever, the eternal question of 
life-and-death is poignantly important. 


“Spiritualism, so long the subject of sneers and 
ridicule, is absolutely the most important devel- 
opment in the whole history of the human race.” 

























ARE, the inventor, Crookes, the chem- 

ist, Wallace, the naturalist, Varley the 
physicist, Flammarion, the astronomer— 
all clear thinking men of science— became 
firm converts of their own investigations. 


Now comes Conan Doyle! His report on 
Spiritualism—simply written and startlingly 
interesting—is probably the most significant 
series of articles now being published. 


ie you are not interested in the opinions 
of the world’s great thinkers, you won’t 
want Hearst’s this month or any other. But 
if you want the thoughts of real leaders 
don’t fail to read Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
“The Vital Message” in the May number of 


__ Hearst's 


A Magazine with a Mission 
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Mother’s Magazine 


—Its Policies Under 
The New Management 


HE ownership of The Mother’s Magazine 

changes with the June issue. The policies 
that The Mother’s Magazine stands for remain 
unchanged. The work goes on under new 
direction. 


Nothing will be taken away—only those 
things will be added which will make it a 
more helpful magazine —richer in inspiration 
—closer to the hearts of its readers. 


George E. Cook and many members of his 
staff remain in editorial capacities. The 
Mother’s Magazine will continue to be the 
technical journal of Motherhood. 


The Mother’s Magazine will be a beauti- 
ful magazine. The pages will be enlarged 
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to 680 lines, the covers will be in four colors 
—the paper used will insure finest printing 
results. 


The Charles Everett Johnson Company, its 
staff including Alonzo Kimball, C. Allan Gil- 
bert, George O. Baker, McClelland Barclay, 
R. F, James and others, has been appointed 
art director. 


And because we feel that The Mother’s 
Magazine should wield a greater influence — 
serve a larger audience, we have instituted 
an intensive news-stand and circulation. cam- 
paign. The subscription price will be $1.00 a 
year — it will sell on the news-stand for 10c. 
The circulation guarantee for the present 
remains 300,000. 


With the September issue the rate will be 
$1100.00 the page, $1.80 the line. No orders 
at the old page rate will be accepted beyond 
the August issue. 


Further information will 
be furnished upon request. 


ea Mother’s Magazine Co. 
CHICAGO 
NELSON AGARD, President 


WILBUR L. ARTHUR PAUL R. SMITH 
Advertising Manager . Eastern Representative 
180 N. Wabash Ave. 1182 Broadway 
Chicago, Il. New York, N.Y. 
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Every printing paper must measure up 


to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular job in hand 


Equator Offset 


“Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
St. Louis Minneapolis : Milwaukee Buffalo 

St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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Bureau of Advertising Reports on 
1918 Activities 


Important Assistance Afforded Railroad Administration in Preparing 
Advertising Campaign 


HE Bureau of Advertising in- 
creased its membership from 
283 to 321 in the year just closed. 
In its report to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the annual convention of which 
is being held in New York this 
week, the committee in charge of 
the Bureau points out the oppor- 
tunity to increase its usefulness if 
it can further augment its member- 
ship among A. N. P. A. members. 
A portion of the report follows. 
That part is specially interesting 
which refers to the decision of the 
Railroad Administration to adver- 
tise,and the help afforded by the 
Bureau of Advertising. 

“The Bureau’s part in assisting 
the Railroad Administration to de- 
velop an advertising plan is of par- 
ticular interest. 

“Railroad advertising aggregat- 
ing $7,500,000 annually was can- 
celled by the Government when the 
railroads were taken under Fed- 
eral control. 

“Several publishers at that time 
urged the Bureau to take this mat- 
ter up with the Director-General 
but an investigation showed that 
it would be inadvisable to do so. 

“Immediately after the signing 
of the armistice, the Bureau re- 
newed its inquiries at Washington 
and in January it was formally in- 
vited by the Railroad Administra- 
tion to discuss with it the possibili- 
ties of resuming advertising. 

“Tt was necessary to work out a 
plan that would assure the Rail- 
road Administration that the ad- 
vertising could be placed on a 
strictly business basis and removed 
from any suggestion of politics. 
The Bureau made many sugges- 
tions as to the details of the plan 
subsequently adopted and pledged 
support to make it a success. 

“From January 7 until the ad- 
vertising campaign was officially 
announced on March 22 the Bu- 
reau was in touch with Washing- 





ton, and on several occasions its 
representatives acted as intermedi- 
aries with other interests that were 
being consulted. 

“The railroad campaign is also 
of interest because there is a be- 
lief that.its success and its demon- 
stration that Government adver- 
tising can be placed on a strictly 
business basis may change the 
present official attitude towards the 
use of advertising. 

“As already indicated, the Bu- 
reau’s market survey work was 
continued during the year. These 
surveys have proved to be the most 
effective method of focusing the 
attention of advertisers upon our 
medium yet developed by the 
Bureau. 

“Important as are the facts 
about newspaper advertising, the 
Bureau has found that these facts 


* take on a new significance when 


they are presented to an advertiser 
in connection with facts about his 
own industry. In addition to be- 
ing in constant demand by the ad- 
vertising departments of concerns 
interested in advertising and ad- 
vertising agencies handling the ac- 
counts, the surveys have brought 
representatives of the Bureau in 
close contact with the executive 
officers of the firms visited, inas- 
much as they bear upon each com- 
pany’s merchandising policy. 

“The reports have given the Bu- 
reau’s members an unusual oppor- 
tunity to lay the facts about their 
own markets before the leading 
concerns in each industry inves- 
tigated. 

“Indeed, while the Bureau is 
working in behalf of all newspa- 
pers and adheres strictly to the 
policy of never recommending any 
individual publication or group of 
publications, it is becoming more 
and more evident that the newspa- 
pers contributing data for the sur- 
veys are 64 E a direct benefit 
from them. It has been apparent 
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to the Bureau on more than one 
occasion that advertisers have re- 
ferred to the surveys for guidance 
in making up lists of newspapers 
for a campaign. 

“During the year trade investi- 
gations of the following indus- 
tries were undertaken by the Bu- 
reau: Butter substitutes, aluminum 
ware, men’s underwear, canned 
milk, laundry soap, pork and beans, 
tobacco, and rubber overshoes. 
Minor investigations, some of 
which grew out of the original 
surveys, were made for individual 
advertisers from time to time. 

“Summaries of the trade surveys 
have gone to about 300 prospects, 
while the complete surveys have 
been placed in the hands of more 
than 100 advertisers or prospects 
and advertising agencies. A great 
many newspapers have borrowed 
copies of surveys from time to 
time, although the Bureau’s facili- 
ties have not permitted a large 
enough production of the reports 
for general distribution among its 
membership. Copies, however, are 
always available at the Bureau’s 
offices, or can be duplicated upon 
special request. 

“From all sides comes the de- 
mand that the work of the Bureau 
be enlarged during 1919. 

“Publishers and advertising men 
in the far West urge that a branch 
office of the Bureau be opened on 
the Pacific Coast. 

“Newspaper special representa- 
tives and advertising agencies as- 
sert that the immediate opening of 
an office in Chicago is necessary. 

“The demands of national adver- 
tisers for information and advice 
have taxed the Bureau’s present 
resources beyond the limit. 

“Your committee submits that 
the participation of the members 
of the A. N. P. A. who are not 
now subscribing to the Bureau of 
Advertising would make these en- 
largements immediately possible. 

“It is evident that there never 
was a more propitious time than 
the present for the development of 
newspaper advertising in the na- 
tional field. As has been frequent- 
ly pointed out it is necessary to 
establish the value of a medium of 
advertising in the mind of the 
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advertiser before advertising space 
in that medium can be actually 
sold to him. It is necessary to 
establish the value of newspaper 
advertising as a policy. of mer- 
chandising with many manufac- 
turers who are now using other 
forms of advertising or who are 
not yet advertisers. 

“During the year the Bureau i is- 
sued less printed matter than _ 
usual, but spent a larger amount 
on direct mail solicitation and in 
connection with its trade investi- 
gations. 

“The expenses of the trade in- 
vestigation work are constantly in- 
creasing as these books of refer- 
ence become more and more in 
demand. 

“More money was spent on pro- 
motional advertising than in the 
previous years. Including the se- 
ries used in connection with Win- 
dow Display Week, three cam- 
paigns of promotional advertise- 
ments were issued to newspapers 
and were given wide circulation. 

“International window display 
week was held during the week of 
October 7-12, 1918, and notwith- 
standing the obstacles presented by 
the Liberty Loan campaign run- 
ning at the same time and the in- 
fluenza epidemic prevailing in 
many parts of the country it was 
reasonably successful and our rec- 
ords show. that 508 newspapers in 
333 cities participated.” 


Business Men’s Convention Pro- 
gramme Taking Shape 


The Advisory Council of American 
Industries, made up of chairmen of the 


nearly 400 War Service Committees 
named under the direction of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
will meet in St. Louis at the time of 
the annual meeting of the Chamber, 
April 28 to May 1. This will be the 
first session of the Advisory Council 
since they met in New York the‘first of 
the year to form an organization to per- 
petuate the War Service Committee. 

Among those who will ak before the 
National Chamber of Commerce are: 
Carter Glass. Secretary of the Treasury; 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce: Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of 
the Shipping Board; Walker D. Hines, 
Director of Railroad Transportation ; 
Senator Albert S. Cummins and George 
Ed. Smith, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association. 
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A Leading Publisher 
Wants an Office Manager 


One of our friends, publisher of a dis- 
tinguished magazine, has asked us to help 
him find an office manager. 


The right man will be young enough in 
years to be pliable, and yet old enough in 
experience to be responsible. He will be 
capable of relieving the publisher of an un- 
usual amount of detail. His salary will be 
as big as he is, at the start, and will grow 
as fast as he does. 


Only written applications will be consid- 
ered, because a man’s ability to express him- 
self on paper will carry weight. Letters 
should be addressed to us and will be for- 
warded immediately to the publisher. 


Education, business record, age, salary 
now being earned—these will be factors in 
selecting the right man. 


Write as fully and frankly as you like. 
Of course every letter will be held in abso- 
lute confidence. 


Barton & Durstine Co. 


Incorporated 


25 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
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How the 
Collar Originated, Told 
in Advertising 


ARSHALL FIELD & COM- 

PANY, Chicago, recently ran 

an advertisement telling of the ori- 
gin of the collar. 

The predecessor of the present- 
day men’s collar was the Spanish 
ruff. It was introduced into both 
England and France during the 
Elizabethan period, where it was 
the mark of the fine gentleman, 
and the financially competent as 
well. These ruffs are said to have 
contained as much as eighteen 
yards of fine, sheer linen with a 
customary width of nine inches. 
Many of them were decorated 
with fancy gold, silver and silk 
laces. 

There was some prejudice regis- 
tered against this extravagant 
neckwear, and accordingly there 
was introduced what was termed 
a “playne band”—a flat linen col- 
lar extending over the shoulders. 
These were worn by the Puritans 
and the plain gentlemen. 

The advertisement, which was 
one of a series being issued by 
Marshall Field on the history of 
clothing, quoted Pepys in the head- 
line and included a letter written 
by Jonathan Belcher, governor of 
Massachusetts in 1733, to London 
ordering clothing to be sent him. 
It is interesting to note that the 
governor was of an economical 
turn of mind, although he was or- 
dering clothing of the most expen- 
sive materials, for he desired “two 
pair of breeches to each suit.” 


World’s 
Lumber Situation 
Critical 











RORESTER HENRY 5S. 
GRAVES, speaking recently be- 
fore the New England Forestry 
conference, called attention to the 
critical situation facing the lumber 
industry. He stated that the orig- 
inal supplies of pines in the South 
will be exhausted in about ten 
years, and that in the course of’ six 
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years more, 3,000 mills will cease 
to operate. The Lake States, only 
a few years ago the largest pro- 
ducers of timber in the country, 
are now paying as much as 
$6,000,000 annually for charges on 
lumber and other products brought 
in. New England now imports 
from other regions about 30 per 
cent of all the lumber she uses be- 
sides cutting twice her annual - 
growth. 

According to Roger E. Simmons, 
who was sent to Russia in 1917 as 
a member of the U. S. Govern- 
ment commission to study the lum- 
ber situation, the world is facing a 
famine in timber. Mr. Simmons 
said Russia, which formerly ex- 
ported about 52 per cent of the 
world’s lumber supply, would not 
be in a position to cut timber for 
a period of five years subsequent 
to the establishment of order, and 
that Austria was in a similar posi- 
tion. Foreign countries in need 
of this commodity look to the 
United States and Canada for 
their supply. 

The case of France, in compari- 
son to other countries, in the incre- 
ment of her forests is interesting. 
With a forest area only equal to 
that of New England’s, France has 
almost reached the point of being 
able to supply almost all of her 
own needs. 

In the United States. only two 
per cent of ‘the mills operate on 
public forests. Mr. Graves said a 
constructive policy in regard to 
privately owned timber land must 
be worked out. 





A. L. Carmical With Galloway 
Company 

Andrew L. Carmical, formerly with 
the International Harvester Company 
of America, is now advertising manager 
of the William Galloway Company, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, succeeding Amos Burhans, 
resigned. 





“Lima Cola” Advertising in 
the South 


The Thomas Advertising Service, 
Jacksonville, Florida, has secured the 
covering. ag 5 of the Line oe 
om: , inc., 0 ontgomery, a. 
ne paper campaign has been started in 

the South. 
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OUR HELPFUL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


will be pleased to receive inquiries from any ad- 
vertising agency or manufacturer who is contem- 
plating a sales campaign in Baltimore. And this 
department of— 

THE 


Baltimore Sun 











is really “helpful.” The representative of a national food 
manufacturer says so with emphasis. He writes: 


I have been merchandising various commodities 
for many years. I have had some experience with 
the service department of a number of newspapers. 

The Service Department of the Baltimore Sun 
has been more helpful to me than any other 
service department I have ever known. Your 
efforts were helpful and constructive, and after 
you have finished, there is always added sales to 
show a8 a result of your work. : 

Very truly yours, 
(Name furnished on request.) 


The Baltimore market is in excellent condition. The 
city is growing in all directions—new dwellings are being 
built by the thousands to provide homes for new workers 
brought here by the big shipbuilders on the Patapsco, and 
the other large industries recently established in the Balti- 
more district. 


@. Only last week Jones & Lamb Company, meat packers, 
acquired a location for a Baltimore plant that will employ 
men. 


@. More factories mean more money for prosperous Balti- 
more workers—more readers for the Sunpaper and more 
business for Sun advertisers. 


No advertiser can now afford 
to ignore the Baltimore market. 


@ To cover Baltimore with greatest efficiency 
and economy use— 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
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To A Manufacturer 


Street & Finney has a practical system for 
finding slogans. 


By slogan, we do not mean a group of 
merely smart words, but a strong expres- 
sion of the real selling argument, that will 
make consumers ask for your goods by 
name. 


Without a direct selling argument, an ad- 
vertisement may make itself known— 
through the sheer force of publicity—but it 
will rarely create demand. 


An example of a name 
which has one hundred 
per cent selling value— 
The Kantleek Hot 
Water Bag. Now be- 
ing advertised with a 
Street & Finney color 
campaign. 
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Who Wants A Slogan 


Street & Finney’s system of finding the sell- 
ing argument slogan is neither a notion nor 
a “hunch.” It is practical and simple—so 
simple that advertisers express surprise that 
it has not been worked out before. 


With a manufacturer having a product 
which the public needs, and with Vision to 
see advertising in its rightful place as the 
biggest part of his business, we will gladly 
discuss this Street & Finney slogan-finding 
system. 


Pay-as-you-enter 
Advertising 
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171 Madison Avenue New York 
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ANNOUNCING 


the appointment of 


JOSEPH M. LENNON 


as Advertising Manager of 


the New York Tribune’s 


Business Page 


New Dork Tribune 




















The Menace of Bolshevism 


Teo Much Emphasis Cannot Be Placed on the Importance of Combating 
This Peril to Civilization 


By George Ethridge 


President of the Ethridge Company and President of the Sphinx Club 


oe are some people in this 
world who do not know 
whether Bolshevism is a disease 
or something to eat. 

In Berlin, according to the re- 
cent dispatches, two hundred 
Spartacides were lined up against 
a wall and shot dead by soldiers 
representing the German Republic. 

Now a dispatch from Amster- 
dam says that in Berlin suburbs 
sixty-two German soldiers were 
shot dead in revenge for the shoot- 
ing of the Spartacides. 

No wonder Lloyd George says 
that the world is standing “on 
the edge of an abyss.” 

Clemenceau says that the world 
is asleep on a volcano of unrest. 

Lenine says that many a cor- 
poration and individual have made 
their fortunes through newspaper 
advertising, but it is yet to be 
seen what results a nation of 180 
millions of people and their re- 
serves can accomplish if they stake 
all they have in advertising for 
Bolshevism. Lenine and Trotzky 
have seized all the available gold 
in Russia with the avowed pur- 
pose of entering upon the greatest 
advertising campaign the world 
has ever seen. 

What is a Bolshevist? 

I have talked with many people 
above the average intelligence and 
I have yet to find one able to give 
a satisfactory or intelligent an- 
swer. 

Soviet Government is spreading. 
_ Cardinal Logue warns against 
it. 

He says there is reason to fear 
that the plague has good hold of 
the Irish Trade Unions. 

Dr. G. W. Simons, a resident 
of Russia for the last eleven years, 
says that we are living in dan- 
gerous times—that olsheviki 
propaganda is cropping up in every 
corner of the United States. 


To quote his own words, “I can * 


think of no organization better 
fitted, better justified to do their 
part against Bolshevism than the 
advertising organizations of 
America. 

“We must have a new system 
of education—to teach what 
America will stand for and what 
she won’t stand for,” 

What is a Soviet? 

It is a body of workers made 
up of delegates chosen by work- 
ers to control those that controlled 
the workers hitherto. 

That is the Russian Bolshevist 
definition. 

The official 
ment says: 

“Instead of electing men at the 
polls they are elected in the shops 


Bolshevist state- 


_and unions. 


“For example, every five hun- 
dred workers in an ammunition 
factory select a delegate. 

“The regiments of soldiers and 
the sailors also elect their dele- 
gates, likewise teachers, clerks, 
and engineers who are organ- 
ized.” 

Only working men have any- 
thing to say. 

Others are not allowed to vote. 

To quote Arthur Brisbane: 

“The Soviet imposes on other 
classes injustice formerly imposed 
on workers, and that is supposed 
to bring about the golden age.” 

But it won't. 

American workers may be in- 
terested in this illustration, which 
is fair: 


If this country had had in 1776 


a Soviet Government it would 
have put George Washington in 
jail—because he was rich and be- 
longed to the upper class. 

And it would have put some 
actual working man at the head 
of the army. 

The French made a success of 
their revolution, after many ups 
and downs, because they always 
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chose men of brains and power. 
In all the history of the French 
Revolution not one laboring man 
or mechanic rose to power. 
Men that have the governing 
faculty begin by possessing the 
faculty to advance themselves. 
The world for good reasons 
takes more and more seriously the 
problem of Bolshevism as a quick- 
ly spreading political movement. 
Speakers at the meeting of the 
Council on Foreign Relations held 
at the Hotel Astor declared that 
Mexico is, like Russia, in the grip 
of a Bolshevist group, that prob- 
ably will overthrow the present 
Government and plunge the coun- 
try into further bloodshed. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 


William Gates, who recently re- 
turned from a 1,500 mile horse- 
back tour in Mexico, described 
conditions as parallel to those in 
Russia. 

Bolshevist literature is being 
distributed among Mexican la- 
borers and labor leaders are 
spreading the gospel by word of 
mouth, These propagandists base 
their arguments on literature that 
is being brought into Mexico from 
the United States by Bolshevik 
agents. 

Carranza and his people are 
selling out Mexico to whoever 
will buy. On Sept. 28 in Mexico 
City a meeting of the syndicalists 
of the branch of the International 
I. W. W. presented a memorial 
to Carranza. This resulted with- 
in nineteen. days in the addition 
to the plan, or document, drawn 
up what was called a “revolution- 
ary confederation.” That docu- 
ment with its various clauses pro- 
poses to overthrow the clergy, the 
bourgeoisie, the capitalists and the 
land monopolists. 

And Carranza meanwhile comes 
to us for money. What is needed 
in Mexico is less politics and less 
Carranza dollar diplomacy. 

The Industrial League of Ger- 
many has been organized, with a 
fund of $12,500,000, for the pur- 
pose of fighting Bolshevism, ac- 
cording to information reaching 
the Associated Press. 

Of this sum the great Berlin 
plants contributed $1,250,000. 


Secretary Lansing, speaking at 
a dinner of the American Peace 
Commissioners, declared that “We 
have reached a crisis in the affairs 
of the world. 

“I say to you, men of France 
and men of America, and to you, 
men of the Allied Powers, that 
there is no time to be lost if we 
are to save the world from the 
despotism of anarchy, even as we 
have saved it from the despotism 
of autocracy.” 

Pomeroy Burton says: “There 
is a general misconception on the 
part of capital of the strength and 
extent of this extreme form of 
discontent, and in England they 
are only beginning to understand 
its full import. Makeshift agree- 
ments, compromises and expedi- 
ents of various kinds will no 
longer suffice. There should be a 
systematic policy, the cost of 
which should be borne by capital, 
calculated to meet the demands of 
labor.” 

“T doubt if America has begun 
to comprehend the seriousness of 
the appalling situation which con- 
fronts Europe, and the wreck 
which the whole fabric of civili- 
zation may be facing,” says Frank 
A. Vanderlip. He has been in- 
vestigating conditions in England 
and France and will continue his 
inquiries in Switzerland and Italy. 

“America was once told there 
might be peace without victory,” 
he said. “What we have is vic- 
tory without peace. Production 
has ceased, and unless production 
can be speedily resumed one’s im- 
agination cannot comprehend the 
chaos which may ensue. 

“What Bolshevism is can never 
be really pictured by a normal 
mind. No description of it has 
been overdrawn.” 


I. W. W. ACTIVITIES 


Washington has discovered that 
the Industrial Workers of the 
World is a revolutionary society 
whose object is to destroy the 
Government of the United States 
and to disrupt society as it is now 
organized. 

The Industrial Workers of the 
World has been in existence since 
1904, and from the day of its-or- 
ganization it has preached and 
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practiced revolution whenever and 
wherever it had a chance. 

Its organizers have traveled 
about the country seeking indus- 
trial disputes and creating indus- 
trial disputes to gain opportuni- 
ties to carry on the programme of 
violence they openly advocated. 

Whether they have been prac- 
ticing sabotage in New Jersey silk 
mills, teaching waiters to poison 
food in New York, driving spikes 
in fruit trees on the Pacific coast, 
burning wheat in the Middle West 
or destroying machinery in cop- 
per mines, they have not pretended 
at any time to be anything except 
revolutionists. 

The politicians who have pre- 
vented their prosecution for the 
crimes they committed have had 
ample opportunity to learn exactly 
what their philosophy was. 

It is encouraging to learn that 
even Government officials now 
know the purposes of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and 
eventually we may be thrilled with 
the announcement that “something 
must be done about it.” 

Drastic laws to curb activities 
of anarchists, I. W. W., Social 
Revolutionists and Bolshevists in 
the United States are to be rec- 
ommended to Congress by the 
Senate Committee which has been 
investigating Bolshevist activities. 

Members of the investigating 
committee said they feel the in- 
vestigation has clearly shown that 
the Russian Bolshevist leaders in- 
tend to extend their system to all 
the world, even to the extent of 
helping revolutionists with force 
if necessary. They declared leg- 
islation must be enacted that will 
keep agitators out of the coun- 
try, curb and punish those trying 
to undermine the Government, and 
keep the teachings of Bolshevism 
out of the mails and public prints. 

Stuchka, the president of the 
Bolshevist Government in Lett- 
land, has followed the Moscow 
Soviet’s example of nationalizing 
women. Free love, without re- 
striction, is decreed for women 
from 17 to 45 years of age. An- 
other decree declares the church 
is not to have State or municipal 
protection. Only one service a 
week is allowed and worshippers 
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will pay more than double the 
theatre tax. 


BOLSHEVISM AMONG NEGROES 


Warnings of the spread of Bol- 
shevism among the negroes of the 
United States is contained in a re- 
port submitted to the members 
of the Union League Club by the 
committee appointed to study the 
spread of Bolshevik doctrines in 
America. 

In its report the committee finds 
that a concerted effort is being 
made to arouse latent discontent 
among the negro population by 
the circulation of Bolshevik liter- 
ature. The Legislature’s atten- 
tion is drawn to matter recently 
appearing in the Messenger, a pe- 
riodical whose circulation is 
among the negroes. One paragraph 
quoted in the report follows: 

“The Messenger denies the right 
to every capitalist hypocrite in 
Christendom to speak in the mo- 
tion of order on the Soviet of 
Russia. Long live the Soviet.” 

“The last Congress failed abso- 
lutely to pass any reconstruction 
legislation to assist capital and la- 
bor to get back on a firm peace 
time industrial basis,” says Con- 
gressman Keating. 

“The omission is simply amaz- 
ing and can be explained only on 
the ground that Congress did not 
appreciate the gravity of the sit- 
uation and the great importance of 
the readjustment problems.” 

Mr. Keating was a member of 
the Labor Committee. During 
his six years in Congress he has 
been the leader in progressive leg- 
islation for the benefit of the la- 
boring classes. He has been the 
author and advocate of such leg- 
islation as the eight hour day law, 
the minimum wage law for women 
and minors, old age pensions and 
retirement laws. 

“Congress appeared unable, 
perhaps because it lacked the 
proper leadership, to draw up and 
pass the needed legislation.” 

Mail matter seized since the 
signing of the armistice has dis- 
closed that the I. W. W., anar- 
chists, radical Socialists and oth- 
ers are “perfecting an amalgama- 
tion.” 

The real purpose is the estab- 
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lishment of a Bolshevik republic, 
according to a memorandum sent 
to the Senate Propaganda Com- 
mittee by. Solicitor Lamar of the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Lamar’s memorandum, to 
which was attached a list of news- 
papers printed in English and for- 
eign languages alleged to be reg- 
ularly conducted and published by 
the I. W. W., said in part: 

“This propaganda is being con- 
ducted with such regularity that 
its magnitude can be measured 
by the bold and outspoken state- 
ments contained in these publica- 
tions and the efforts made therein 
to inaugurate a nation-wide reign 
of terror. 

“In classifying these statements 
they are submitted in a major or 
general class as follows: I. W. W., 
Anarchistic, Radical-Socialist and 
Socialist. It is indeed significant 
that this is the first time in the 
history of the United States that 
these elements have found a com- 
mon cause (Bolshevism) in which 
they can all unite. 

“The I. W. 'W., Anarchists, So- 
cialists, radical and otherwise ; in 
fact, all dissatisfied elements, par- 
ticularly the foreign element, are 
perfecting an amalgamation with 
one object, and one object only, 
in view, namely, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United 
States by the means of a bloody 
revolution and the establishment 
of a Bolshevik republic. 

“The I. W. W. is perhaps most 
actively engaged in spreading this 
propaganda and has at its com- 
mand a large field force known 
as recruiting agents, subscription 
agents, etc.. who work unceasingly 
in the furtherance of ‘the cause.’ 

“This organization also pub- 
lishes at least five newspapers in 
the English language and nine in 
foreign languages as shown in the 
list given below. This list com- 
prises only official papers of the 
organization and does not take 
into actount the large number of 
free lance papers published in the 
interest of the above organiza- 
tion.” 

The newspapers listed were: 

The New Solidarity, English, 
weekly, Chicago; One. Big Un- 
ion, English, monthly, Chicago ; 
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English, 
California De- 
English, week- 


Industrial Unionist, 
weekly, Seattle; 
fense Bulletin, 
ly, San Francisco; The Rebel 
Worker, English, bi-monthly, New 
York; La Nueva Solidaridad, 
Spanish, weekly, Chicago; Golos 
Truzenta, Russian, weekly, Chi- 
cago; Li Nuovo Proletario, Ital- 
ian, weekly, Chicago; Nya Varl- 
den, Swedish, weekly, Chicago; - 
Der Industrialer Arbeiter, Jewish, 
weekly, Chicago; Probuda, Bul- 
garian, weekly, Chicago; A. Fels 
Badulas, Hungarian, weekly, Chi- 
cago. 

In most of these publications the 
acts of the Russian Bolsheviks 
are lauded and American work- 
ingmen are urged to follow their 
example and organize to fight the 
Government. The movement is 
designated as the war of capital- 
ism against internationalism. 
Workers are solicited to give their 
aid to the revolutionary move- 
ment in order to “free themselves 
from the shackles of slavery.” 

“The time of action is here. We 
have to show the working classes 
of Europe that we are with them 
just as they are with us in our 
common struggle because that 
struggle is that of the world work- 
ers against the blood-thirsty cap- 
italistic class.” 


I. W. W. RECRUITING STATIONS 


The documents filed with the 
committee contain also a list of 
books that have been issued by I. 
W. W., Bolshevist or anarchist 
organizations, and a list of the 
“recruiting unions” of these or- 
ganizations. It is shown that the 
I. W. W. alone has 8,334 of these 
recruiting unions in the United 
States, while. general recruiting 
unions for the other organiza- 
tions number 4,567. 

The revelations made by the 
Postoffice department before the 
Senate committee investigating 
the workings of Bolshevism come 
as a shock of realization to every 
thinking American. 

While the Peace Conference has 
been debating glittering generali- 
ties and industriously squabbling 
over the division of expected. in- 
demnities and amnnexations, the 


Bolsheviki have conquered more 
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“Vision and a Fixed Ideal” 


is put by John Galsworthy as one of the essentials of success 
in any worth-while undertaking. 

The young men who went to New Orleans and took over 
the ownership, editorship, and management of the Item a 
little more than a dozen years ago had both, and have demon- 
strated it. 


The New Orleans with which you have to do today, Mr. 
Manufacturer, is a hustling, bustling modern city, one of the 
great commercial centers of the world; a manufacturing city; 
the metropolis of one of the richest agricultural sections of 
our country. 

A live, aggressive element has thoroughly “leavened the 
loaf.” A vast proportion of the city’s population has joined 
in the sweeping stride of progress and development. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


The City’s Great Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper 


has ever been in the forefront of the modernizing, forward- 
going movement. 


Reactionaries have decried its aggressiveness, and their 
voices occasionally are yet heard, but its following constantly 
has increased. 


Naturally its policies have attracted those of open mind to 
whom new ideas, new customs, and—ah! here’s the meat of 
the cocoanut—new goods are interesting. 


72,000 daily, 91,000 Sunday circulation tells the tale. Adver- 
tising columns full of the type of local merchant advertising 
that appeals to the live, virile, red-blooded young men and 
women emphasize it. 

The advertising campaign to introduce or push a modern product, 
which plans to cover or even scratch deeply into the New Orleans’ 
marae. without the use of the advertising columns of THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM, is—to put it the most kindly way we — how— 
either a positive or a negative error on someone’s part, and we can 
prove it with the facts and figures. 

Insist on being shown a copy of the Irzm’s unique little co-ordinating pub- 
lication, “MERCHANDISING and ADVERTISING.” It is an eye-opener. 


THEITEM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
James M. Tomson, Publisher Antuur G. Newuyer, Business Manager 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bidg., New York; Tribune 
. ; Chemical 
The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World holds tts 1919 Convention in 
New Orleans, September 21-27 
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These Cards Prove— 


that representative manufacturers regard 
MoToR, the National Magazine of 
Motoring, as the livest industry’s leading 
magazine. 


The records indicate the space used in. 


MoToR during the past.sixteen years by 
some of the most progressive manufac- 
turers in the automobile industry. 


The cards further prove that consistent 
advertising pays—you know these pio- 
neer advertisers. 


MoToR believes that the strength of any 
publication is shown by the consistency 
with which advertisers use its columns. 


MoToR sells more copies per issue on the news- 
stands than all other automobile publications combined. 
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Here 


The 


manufacturers appear in MoToR today. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF MOTORING 


Detroit, Mich. 


1408 Kresge Bidg. New York, N. Y. 326 W. Madison St. 


MoToR sells more copies per issue on the news- 
stands than all other automobile publications combined. 
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Are the Records 


The table below indicates the date these 
manufacturers began the use of space in 
MoToR’s advertising: columns and the 
number of consecutive insertions that 
have appeared. 
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Date Number of 

Advertiser of first copy Insertions 
6 ae Se ... Nov. 1903 187 
| A apiy Sie Dec. 1903 186 
The Atwater-Kent Co..... Mar. 1904 181 
Nordyke & Marmon...... Jan. 1905 173 
Prest-O-Lite Co........... Sept. 1905 165 
pS En rere © Dec. 1905 162 
Stewart-Warner .......... Jan. 1907 149 
Kissel Motor Car Co..... Dec. 1907 138 
Firestone Tires.......... * Apr. 1905 129 
Wisconsin Motors......... May 1909 112 


monthly announcements of these 
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119 West 40th St. Chicago, Ills. 
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than two-thirds of the territory 
of Europe; have obtained recog- 
nized authority over much more 
than one-half the population of 
Europe, and are now: shaking to 
pieces with propaganda and press- 
ing hard with military forces the 
hastily and prematurely created 
paper republic of the Czecho-Slavs 
and kingdom of the Serbs, and are 
massing menacingly upon the bor- 
ders of Germany and of Italy. 

The whole world is rocking in 
the throes of an earthquake of 
threatened revolution which will 
cast down into the dust every in- 
stitution of orderly society and 
every monument of civilization 
which the toil and the genius of 
man have erected in a thousand 
years of labor and progress unless 
the menace is stayed and the im- 
minent threat of such a colossal 
and frightful disaster is ended. 

Many of these hopeless ingrates 
have found in America protection 
from the oppression from which 
they fled in foreign lands. In re- 
turn for this protection, coupled 
with opportunity, they are putting 
the torch to the structure of our 
institutions. They are seeking to 
drown our children in blood. 

“Every strike is a small revolu- 
tion and a dress rehearsal for the 
big one.” 

“Deportation will not stop the 
storm from reaching these shores. 
The storm is within and very soon 
will leap and crash and annihilate 
you in blood and fire.” 

([NOTE]—The foregoing is made up 

ly and arnany of quotations from 
articles which have appeared in metro- 
politan newspapers. 

“ae writer has endeavored* 

roper credit wherever the a teecthty 
vould be traced or determined, but this 
has not been possible in every instance. 

ere due credit is not given it is 
solely because of the reason stated. 


Director 
Hines Talks About Steel 
Prices 


ALKER D. HINES, direc- 
tor-general of the Railroad 
Administration, was accused to his 
face by members of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago last week of halt- 


ing building operations and of 
obstructing the country’s indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Hines, after his address be- 
fore the association, was cross-ex- 
amined as to the Railroad Admin- 
istration’s policy in not making 
purchases in advance of needs, 
which the lumbermen declared 
created a stagnant condition dur- 
ing the season’s lull in freight 
transportation and production. 

R. A. Long, president of the 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., informed Mr. 
Hines that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration’s failure to make advance 
purchases of ‘steel had caused the 
public to believe that all building 
materials would be available at 
lower rates in the near future, 
whereas the exact opposite would 
be the case. Mr. Long insisted 
that the public’s failure to accept 
present steel prices as fair, large- 
ly owing to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration not purchasing beyond im- 
mediate needs, had halted building 
operations, although there is a de- 
mand for new buildings in prac- 
tically every city and town in the 
country. 
“The Railroad Administration,” 
replied Mr. Hines, “was called 
upon to give an official indorse- 
ment to the proposition that these 
prices were so low that the public 
ought not to expect them to come 
lower. That is a very different 
proposition from the Administra- 
tion making its own purchases. It 
was called on to underwrite the 
proposition that these prices were 
so low that they ought not to be 
expected to go lower. 

“In some curious way the idea 
seems to have arisen that it was 
up to the Railroad Administration 
to prove that the prices were not 
that low. Well, now, I have been 
perfectly clear from the outset 
that, on the contrary, it was up to 
the people who wanted the Rail- 
road Administration to give that 
indorsement to prove that they 
were that low, and they wholly 
failed, in my opinion, to make that 
proof.” 

Mr. Hines declared that the 
whole situation is one for the 
buyer, with the railroad adminis- 
tration representing one buyer. 
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THIS NEW REFERENCE 
AND SAMPLE BOX OF 


DOVE MILL BRISTOLS 


—a compact, durable, cloth-covered, vertical filing 
cabinet about 9 x 4 x 2 inches in size (just right to 
fit handily in the top drawer of your desk) and 
containing 120 samples of 14 different grades of 
Dove Mit Bristots, including all sizes and 
weights, in 14 colors and white — each tab-indexed 
and recognizable at a glance 


—a useful time-saver — a complete reference library 
of what you will find to be the most completely 
practical and versatile line of Bristols in America, 
made by the originators of Mill Bristol:. 


You can get one of these very competent little business 
assistants from your regular Supply House — 
or direct from us—on request. 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co: 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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National Biscuit Co. Purdy & Co. 

Lux Geo. P. Ide & Co. 

Life Buoy Aunt Martha Bread 
eeny Putnam Theatrical Co. 
) oy i O'Sullivan Rubber Heels 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste Vivaudou Products 

Fels Naptha Soap Gulden’s Mustard 
Patent Cereals Sheffield Condensed Milk 





The Spring garb of the B. R. T. and the B 
Cards and Posters of leading National and 
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daily passenger traffic of over 2,000,000 con 
and Subways controlled by this Company. 
Write Us Today for Rates and 


BROADWAY SUBWAY AND HOME 
Telephone 4260 yy DB 


The greatest ‘single’ purchase of its kind injthe gre 
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Blossoming on B. R. 


Sterling Chocolates Mason’s Cocoanut Peaks 
Griffin’s Shoe Dressings Melba Cigar 
P. Lorillard & Co. Purity Ice Cream 
Co. 4#Touraine Chocolates — —— — Taff 
leels |Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. wtter's Sast water Sates 
“ Dr. Posner’s Shoes 
\Mystic Cold Cream Liquid Veneer 
Royal Paper Goods Co. Munsingwear 
Milk jSunshine Biscuits Borden’s Products 





Foretell the Fall Yield 


e Bradway Subway, “dressed up” as it is by the Car 
and Jocal Advertisers, points to big business ahead. 


fruits if YOU come with us NOW. 


1d injthe great New York market—bringing to you a 
| congimers carried on the combined Surface, Elevated 
ny. 


: and How to Start a Successful Campaign 








E BbROUGHS CAR ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 
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How One Manufacturer Plots Each 
Dealer’s Orders 


The Rising or Falling Line Sure to Get Prompt Attention 


HE sales and advertising de- 

partment of a large New 
England manufacturing concern 
has worked out a most complete 
and graphic dealer card for keep- 
ing track of orders from and in- 
formation about its dealer-cus- 
tomers. Doubtless it will be of 
interest to many readers of 
Printers’ INK. 

On the face of the card the 
usual provision is made for the 
dealer’s name, address, line of 
business, credit rating, etc., and 
also for the population of the 
city or town. In addition there 
are columns for listing the deal- 
er’s orders, with their amounts 
and the dates. The back of the 
card is used for brief reports on 
the dealer, sent in from time to 
time by the company’s salesmen. 

But it is the last touch that 
this sales and advertising depart- 
ment has added which makes the 
card of unusual value. On the 
face of the card, directly’ under 
the name and address of the deal- 
er, and just above the columns 
used for tabulating the dealer’s 
orders, is a little plot-chart, print- 
ed in a light-colored ink, and 
ruled off to cover a period of five 
years by quarters. When a deal- 
er’s initial order is received a card 
is made out and the plotting line 
started in the proper. quarter. 
Thereafter, every three months 
the girl who has charge of the 
particular section of the file con- 
taining that dealer’s card adds up 
the total amount of orders re- 
ceived from that dealer during 
the quarter and carries the line 
forward, and up or down, the 
proper distance. After this deal- 
er’s orders have been plotted out 
for a period of a year or more 
the little plot-chart shows at a 
glance just what that dealer is 
doing with the product. If the line 
keeps going up, well and good; 
if it starts down it is automatic- 


ally brought to the attention of in 





some member of the sales depart- 
ment. It is much more graphic 
than the same information ex- 
pressed in columns of figures. 

“It is the picture that the little 
plot-line flashes that makes the 
system so valuable,” explained a 
member of the sales department. 
He went on to say that even an 
inexperienced girl who appreci- 
ated nothing of the significance 
of a drop of $500 in a dealer’s 
orders in a year when expressed 
in figures, could instantly see 
what was happening when she 
drew out the line for the quarter 
and saw it take a dip, even if 
ever so slight. 


BENEFITS ARE MANY 


This, it was pointed out, was 
only one of the advantages of 
the plot-chart. For instance, con- 
sider the time saved by corre- 
spondents who have occasion to 
write to the dealers. When a let- 
ter is received from a dealer his 
card is taken out of the file and 
attached to the letter. The in- 
stant the correspondent picks up 
the letter and glances at the plot- 
line he can tell what that dealer 
is doing with the line, without re- 
sorting to arithmetic, either men- 
tal or pencil. He can see whether 
the dealer’s business in the house’s 
line runs by seasons, what the 
best months are, etc. Often he 
can inject a paragraph into the 
letter suggesting some means of 
bolstering up the sales during the 
lean months, based on the experi- 
ence of other dealers during 
those months, or perhaps of in- 
creasing the sales during the best 
buying season, if the dealer’s plot- 
line does not seem to indicate a 
sufficient volume of sales during 
the seasons which the house 
knows to be the best selfing 
months, Another important fea- 
ture is the promptness with which 
it is brought to the attention of 
the sales department when @ com- 
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peting manufacturer begins to win 
over the house’s customers. 
Salesmen’s reports do not al- 
ways arouse a sales manager, 
even when the salesman states 
quite candidly that one of his cus- 
tomers has stocked up for the sea- 
son with a competitor’s line, but 
when the plot-line starts shoot- 
ing down like the return trip of 
a skyrocket it makes every mem- 
ber of the sales department take 
notice. The salesman’s_ report, 
with his explanation of the reason 
or reasons for the dealer’s swing 
to the other line are on the back 
of the card, but there is something 
about that little line on the plot- 
chart on the front of the card 
that states matters with such bru- 
tal frankness that it keeps every- 
body on his toes to keep the line 
up, and, in fact, to send it higher. 


Would Adver- 
tising of Canned Vege- 
tables Pay? 


E have said in season and 

out of season that the con- 
sumption of canned goods could 
be wonderfully increased by ad- 
vertising, that the trouble with the 
industry is not, as many canners 
say, overproduction, but under- 
consumption, and we have made 
up our mind that from now on 
every issue of “Cannery Notes” 
is going to carry a demand for 
some method that will increase 
consumption. 

Every family in America should 
consume, every day, one can of 
goods. That would be 500,000,000 
cases a year, or about five times 
our largest output of everything 
that now goes into a can in our 
most bountiful year. 

There is no need of worrying 
about jobbers’ brands, if the re- 
sult is like that secured by the 
California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany, who previous to 1915 sold 
their’ seeded raisins under any 
brand the jobber desired. They 
found themselves in 1915 with 
30,000 tons of surplus stock and 
started advertising their own 
brand, Sun Maid, and in 1918 
found that the sales of this brand 








had forced jobbers’ brands prac- 
tically off the market, and they 
had no surplus any year, no mat- 
ter how big the crop, because the 
advertising had increased con- 
sumption. 

We believe in Inspection. We 
think it is a big step forward, 
but it should be backed up by a 
vigorous presentation to the pub- 
lic of the desirability of Commer- 
cial Canned Goods. : 

A canner was lamenting the 
fact that canned foods were not 
moving in January and February 
with a hip and hurrah, and was 
blaming it partly on the large 
amount of home canning done in 
1918. What induced the women 
to can such an unusual amount 
in 1918? Advertising. They were 
flooded with bulletins that the 
fate of the nation depended on 
their war gardens and home can- 
ning. To a large extent they were 
falsely led and encountered a 
great deal of grief, but notwith- 
standing that the loss in propor- 
tion to what was attempted was 
enormous, a larger amount was 
canned and is being consumed 
than would have been the case if 
this heavy advertising had not 
been done.—“Cannery Notes.” 





Art Gravure Corporation 
Formed 


The Art Gravure Corporation has just 
been organized in New York. This com- 
pany will conduct a rotogravure plant 
and will be open early in May. The 
officers are Arthur H. Sherin, president; 


Frederick D. wurpay, vice-president; 
Raymond N. Getches, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Mr. Sherin was previously connected 
with the selling force of the American 
Lithographic Company, of New York, 
for nine years. Before that he was 
associated with the C. E. Sherin Ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. Murphy has 
been factory manager for the last five 
ears of Alco Gravure, Incorporated. 

e was formerly connected with the 
Rotary Photogravure Company, Passaic, 
N. J. Mr. Getches has had experience in 
the puss and binding trades in New 

ork. 





“Agrimotor” Appoints Eastern 
Representative 
W. D. Ward has been appointed East- 


ern manager of Agrimetor, Chicago, 
ork. 


with headquarters in New 
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Why leave it all 


INK 





(a big thought in little type) 


OST certainly we be- 

lieve in National Ad- 
vertising; but mot when it is 
done this way: 


A certain big automotive manu- 
facturer, with not over six real 
bona fide dealer establishments, 
spent $100,000 in 30 days, to the 
tune of 180 full pages in 60 news- 
papers in 40 cities, and double- 
spreads in four of the national 
weeklies, with similar lavish use 
of the trade press. What did he 
get out of this brute-dollar drive? 


What he got 


He got silence from the trade 
papers. He got 93 dealer in- 
quiries from the national me- 
diums, and 161 consumer inqui- 
ries—also from Nat. Figure 
the high per-cost yourself; we 
daren’t do it. Then add in the 
fact that he couldn’t even “cash 
in” on those inquiries—had only 
6 dealers, you see. 


First Things First 


Was it right to leave it all up to 
Nat? 


Wouldn’t it have helped some to 
have put half Nat’s salary into 
the intensive sort of Serv- 
ice Corporation work which 
would have put in his foun- 


dation—the first thing—frst? x& write or wire 
Here’s the chief trouble— ( either of our offices. 





Distribution—and 
Automotive Anemia 
We find, and have verified it 
endlessly, that 80 per cent of the 
ails in sales are due to poor, 
shifting, “spotty,” uncontrolled, 
haphazard Dealer organizations. 
Red-blooded sales simply can’t 
be had till a vigorous retail-body, 
moulded and minded to your own 
particular enterprise, is built up 
first. It is precisely there that 
our years as manufacturers, sales 
managers, specialists in this work, 
count. 


Sales service that is 
personal—plus 


The full range of our service is 
a revelation to those who don’t 
know us. We have no room for 
many clients. One has contracted 
for $167,000 worth of work since 
last August, and the fingers of 
one hand will hold all the new 
ones we dare add. Indicating 
that this distribution-building is 
personal, first, last and inter- 
mediately. 


A Demonstration 


that satisfies the advertising 
agent or automotive manufacturer 
takes a number of hours’ time. 
While we feel that time is as 
valuable to us as the other fellow, 
we shall be very glad to invest 
it in further spreading of the 
Gospel of Distribution. If 
you're “leaving it all to Nat,” 


The SERVICE CORPORATION 


Automotive Sales 


TROY, N.Y. 


‘Development Cxclusively 


OETROIT, MICH. 








How Advertising Can Cut the High 
Cost of After Service 


Importance of Schools to Educate Buyers of Machinery—Misuse of Im- 
plements Has Often Been Due to Unwise Advertising in the First Place 


By Ray Giles 


E need only pick up the cur- 

rent magazines to see that 
the advertising of motor-trucks, 
industrial equipment and supplies 
has recently made a record jump. 
The way of promoting such equip- 
ment is more closely related to the 
cost of after-service than some 
manufacturers realize. 

Ill-considered statements in ad- 
vertising and thoughtless sales 
promotion stunts have a nasty 
habit of coming .home to roost. 
For his effort to attract attention 
the manufacturer later on pays 
dearly. 

For instance, one day some 
years ago the advertising manager 
of a young motor truck company 
was hurried into a conference. 
The president had a big idea. 
The advertising manager was 
horrified to hear this proposal put 
forth with all seriousness: “I’ve 
just thought of a plan to get our 
name in all the cone papers. 


Saturday night we will load one 
of our five-ton trucks with seven 
tons of coal and just when the 
theatre crowds are coming out, 
we'll speed the truck by at thirty 


miles an hour. Of course we'll 
be run in. When the driver is 
fined, he’ll insist that he doesn’t 
know how he could have been 
going so fast because the truck 
was badly overloaded.” 

Beaming, the president turned 
to the advertising manager and 
planned, “You can take 800 lines 
in all the good papers and build 
a whale of an ad on our ability 
to take such care of an overload.” 

Again, when the electric-start- 
ing and lighting system was first 
applied to automobiles, one com- 
pany several times advertised the 
stunts which could be done with 
its equipment. Free use was made 
of such thoughts as, “The starter 


alone is powerful enough to pull = 


you out of the mud” and “If you 
get stalled on a railway crossing, 
the starter alone will propel the 
car out of danger.” 

Now the intent was plain 
enough. The advertising man 
wanted to establish the reliability 
of his equipment. But thinking in 
terms of stunts, he invited the 
motorists to think stunts too. 
Then unhappy batteries began to 
come home to the service man to 
die. The advertiser learned a use- 
ful lesson in cutting the high 
cost of after-service. 

All of which goes to show that 
there are enough people in the 
world who want to do stunts 
without egging them on by ill-con- 
sidered statements in advertising. 
Also, the young industry or ad- 
vertiser very often raises his 
after-service costs alarmingly by 
sales promotion methods which 
are adopted without giving them 
consideration. 

Turning specifically to the farm 
tractor, we find some interesting 
facts which offer, between the 
lines, food for thought to any 
manufacturer who must give 
after-service on his product. 


BUSINESS GETTING ITS BALANCE 


Recently a number of tractor 
manufacturers were questioned as 
to the length of life enjoyed by 
the average tractor. The answers 
ranged from “300 working days” 
to “fifteen years.” 

One of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful companies said, “Many of 
our tractors have done an im- 
mense amount of work for four 
seasons without a dollar’s worth 
of repairs. But the tractor is ef- 
ficient only in proportion to the 
efficiency of the operator.” 

Another manufacturer answered 
flatfootedly, “I know farmers too 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Over 50% Gain 
in Foreign Display 


MARCH, 1919, OVER MARCH, 1918 











Is the remarkable record of 
THE CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER. 


In total paid advertising 
THE PLAIN DEALER 
gained 30% for the month. 


Local advertising gained 
25%—the largest local gain 
registered by any Cleveland 
newspaper for the period. 


Always FIRST in Cleve- 
land and Northern Ohio, 
THE PLAIN DEALER is 
now stronger in this field 
than ever. 


The Plain: Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New Yer": City Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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“It is the desire of the Department of Labor to stimulate busi- 
ness by suggesting to present advertisers that they increase their 
space and to prospective advertisers that they bring their plans to 
a head and start advertising immediately. 


“The surest and quickest way to bring business back to its pre- 
war basis is to overcome the general apathy to buying which exists 
in the minds of many people at present. Advertising will do this. 


“We would like to see more retail advertising and more national 
advertising.’’ 
ROGER W. BABSON, Director General 


Information and Education Service, 
United States Department of Labor. 


becomes a patriotic duty as well as business pru- 
dence, in view of the conditions set forth by Mr. 


g advertise now more liberally than ever before, 


Babson. 


The South offers the most fertile field for the expan- 
sion of your advertising program, because of the extent 
and solidity of the buying power of the Southern people. 


Southern folks have the money with which to buy in 
great quantities any useful goods that may be brought 
favorably to their attention through 

intelligent advertising. 


Their present prosperity is based 

on the solid foundation of agricul- 

%s tural products, natural resources and 
The Associated Adver- 


tising Clubs of the manufacturing—all in lines that will 
ld hold thei t eae . 

Convention in the be utilized in great volume by the 
South, at .New Or- ° 

leans. processes of world reconstruction. 


Cr. ek lO 


2320??>> rr > 
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the Department of Labor 
the Most Fertile Field 


If your goods will add to the comfort, happiness and 
pleasure of the people who pay great attention to things 
which make life worth the living, you can sell them in 
the South, at present and in the future, if they are prop- 
erly advertised in this section of the country, through the 
folowing newspapers: 


ALABAMA 


Star 
Age- Herald 
Ledger 


News 
Times-News 


& 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Florida 
etropotis 

Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union 

Miami Herald 

Paim Beach Post 

Pensacola Journal 

St. Augustine Evening, 


St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent 
Tampa Dally Times 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Athens Banner 


Atlanta Georgian and 
unday American 

Attanta Journal 

Augusta Chronicle 

—-. y+ 

Colum 

DublincGourler- 7. Herald 


GEORGIA (cont.) 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Rome Tribune- Herald 
Savannah Morning News 
Waycross Journal- Herald 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington Herald 
Lexington Leader 
Loulsville Courier-Journal 

and Times 
Louisville Herald 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Item 
Now Orleans bees * 


MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian Star 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 


Charlotte Observer 
Concord Dally Tribune 
boro Daily News 








R 
wea 
Rocky Mount t Eventos 
Telegra 
Sallsbury Post 
Washinaton Dally News 
Wilminaton Dispatch 
Wiitmtagton Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 








ne 
Nashville Banner 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mail 
& Courier 


Spartan 


TENNESSEE 


News 
Times 


& Tribune 


Appeal 
Nashville Ley 


TEXAS 
Beaumont ning Mew 
Dallas Morning News & 
vening Journal 

Dettes Times-H 

t. Wi ‘ecord 
Ft Wert Worth } ay - Telegram 
Galveston 
1 pone Chronicle 
Houston Post 


San Antonio Express 
Ban Antonio Evening News 





VIRGINIA 


Bristol — e-Gearhe 
Lynchbu 
Petersburg _ -- a Progress 


Prerarep sy THE THomaAS Apvertisinc Service 
JACKSONVILLE AND TAMPA, 


LA. 
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Power Farmers Use 
Motor Trucks 


OR the same reason that 


city firms use them—to 
cut costs and increase pro- 
duction. 


Your truck message in 
PowER FARMING will be 
read by over 42,000 power 
farmers who own and op- 
erate farms averaging 334 
acres. Over 80% of these farm- 
ers own motor cars. Nearly 
that percentage own tractors. 


we 
4 ay 5,200 two-fisted dealers who sell 
; 7] motor trucks are reached 
* through Power FARMING 
DEALER. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS a 
J) 
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well to even guess at the average 
life of a tractor.” 

Reviewing tractor history, we 
find that the buck is passed bois- 
terously’ back and forth between 
farmer and tractor man on sev- 
eral issues which affect after- 
service costs. Morals on after- 
service can be extracted by the 
reader as he reads. 

It was along in 1912 that trac- 
tors really began to get their 
wheels on the ground and look 
the farmer squarely and confi- 
dently in the eye. “Previous to 
that time,” one engineer told me, 
“every two tractors that went out 
had to be followed by a service 
man in order to keep them run- 
ning.” 

The greatest manufacturing 
mistakes occurred during the 
transition period when steam 
tractors were going out and gas 
tractors were coming in. The 


mechanical shocks due to gas ex- 
plosions were not reckoned with. 
Connecting rods which were all 
right in an easy-going steam en- 
gine were all wrong in the strenu- 


ous internal-combustion motor. 
Breakage was common and after- 
service climbed. 

During the period of 1908 to 
1911, some manufacturers did not 
even have water-cooled cylinders 
on their gas tractors. Pre-igni- 
tion was practically constant and 
warping of valves was common. 

The high cost of after service 
can easily be imagined. 

A merchandising mistake which 
has been common in many indus- 
tries was made by the tractor 
people. In the scramble to load 
the dealer map with tacks, -trac- 
tor men would often go to jerk- 
water communities. The small- 
ness of the market made it im- 


possible to offer much to an am- ° 


bitious man, so the tractor repre- 
sentative would sign up with 
some bright lad he might see 
about the depot or else perhaps 
‘would induce a retired farmer to 
take up tractor selling as a hobby. 

Now this was in reality a 
sleuthing job. The bright boy or 
retired farmer had no tractor. He 
knew not how to sell. He would 
simply keep in on the gossip and 
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now and then he would report 
that “Silas was thinking about a 
tractor and send some one on to 
start a dicker.” Enter the sales- 
man. The tractor is sold. The 
salesman departs. The tractor 
goes into service with no one to 
guide it. Pretty soon arises a loud 
shout for after-service. 

Of course such merchandising 
had to stop. The profit on the 
average tractor being about $150, 
it did not take many after-service 
trips. to wipe these dollars out. 
One’ ex-service man spoke feel- 
ingly about this when recalling a 
70-mile trip made to adjust a 
spark plug. 

Talking further with this man, 
he estimated from his experience 
that in Illinois, the farmer is lo- 
cated from six to eight miles from 
a supply of spare parts. In Min- 
nesota, from ten to fifteen miles, 
in North Dakota, from twelve to 
thirty-five miles, in Montana from 
ten to fifty miles. 

One of the ways in which the 
tractor men are meeting this con- 
dition is to encourage the farmer 
to buy a small supply of repair 
parts coincident with his purchase 
of the tractor. 


OVERLOADING AND OVER-SPEEDING 


A next after-service problem 
arose out of over-loading and 
over-speeding. In the first flush 
of ownership it is a fairly safe 
wager that the average buyer of 
mechanical equipment will try to 
do stunts. The tractor has been 
no exception. Sure enough, the 
farmer began to cut didos. 

The tractor, having steel tires 
and no springs, damage was 
bound to result. After-service 
mounted up. But more. 

Plows are designed to work 
best at certain speeds. Pull them 
through at a faster rate and re- 
sults will be unsatisfactory, ridges 
appearing in the ground. 

There is no doubt that many 
tractor manufacturers encouraged 
users to speed somewhat by lay- 
ing stress on quick work. But 
here is what one of the leaders 
says to-day: 

“Although the tendency seems 
to be toward higher speeds in 
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farm work, it is due, no doubt, 
to the change from horse power 
to mechanical power without real- 
izing the limits of the latter. 
Some seem to have the idea that 
as long as it is a tractor it can 
be made to travel at an increased 
rate of speed and thus do more 
work.” The writer then goes on 
to show why a certain tractor 
operating at two and one half 
miles per hour will pull three 
plows while the same tractor op- 
erating at three miles per hour 
cannot safely pull more than two 
plows. 

The subject of over-loading 
leads -us directly, to advertising. 
In the fight for place, many trac- 
tors were advertised as four- 
plow tractors when they should 
have been rated at the three-plow 
mark, 

During the fourth annual Trac- 
tor Show in Kansas City, I at- 
tended one afternoon a meeting 
of the S. A. E. One speaker made 
the flat statement that of forty- 
two tractors which demonstrated 
at Salina last summer, every one 
had its power overstated. Cer- 
tainly this is a wild flight in the 
well known face of Providence 
when it comes to reckoning the 
price in after-service costs. 

The curious thing about this is 
that when privately questioned, 
the. tractor manufacturers all 
state that the real power should 
be understated from twenty to 
thirty per cent in order to safe- 
guard the machine against abuse. 
Meanwhile the farmer is worked 
up enough over the problem so 
that State legislation is impending 
to fix a uniform and correct meth- 
od of rating power. One of the 
familiar figures in the tractor in- 
dustry says that this is their 
greatest problem to-day. 

One engineer told me that at a 
meeting of tractor men the ques- 
tion was discussed, “When is a 
tractor overloaded?” One of the 
pioneers stoutly maintained that 
“a tractor automatically protects 
itself because when it is over- 
loaded it will stop!” 

As an industry matures, its ad- 
vertising matures also. The loose 
statements of yesterday become 
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quiet, guarded facts. After-serv- 
ice costs drop. This will be true 
of tractors as it has been of other 
products. Soon, some manufac- 
turer will prefer to say that his 
tractor is a four-plow or three- 
plow puller, depending on the soil 
conditions and level or ups and 
downs of the farm. 

Two other forms of over- 
working the tractor came out of 
the manufacturer’s and the farm- 
er’s desire to make all possible 
use of his machine. Stump-pull- 
ing has been suggested by some 
manufacturers but is said to have 
wrecked many a tractor. Deeper 
plowing has been indiscriminately 
advertised with fine results in 
many instances but throwing up 
of non-productive virgin soil in 
other cases. 

Another way in which tractor 
promotion literature has courted 
abuse is through the common 
statement that the tractor may be 
left outyin the field all night. A 
few nights in the open may do 
the tractor no harm but the 
psychological effect of the state- 
ment has been overlooked. The 
user has carried the thought one 
step further and commonly leaves 
the tractor bare and out under a 
tree all winter! 

This carelessness has of course 
added to after-service costs and 
the advertising man is entitled to 
a blush or two of guilt. 


ENTER THE TRACTOR SCHOOL 


Live dealers in such states as 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas are putting in tractor 
schools. Here short courses are 
given—usually of three-day dura- 
tion—to recent and prospective 
customers. 

The manufacturer sends trained 


- instructors and frequently expert 


outsiders volunteer their services. 
The interest in these schools is 
keen. For instance, last winter 
300 farmers traveled through a 
blizzard to attend one such school 
in Iowa. 

It is realized that the farmer 
cannot get posted on all details 
in such a short time. The object 
is rather to get him so thoroughly 
interested in his tractor that he 
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will continue his study after he 
gets home and also retail what he 
has learned to his neighbors. 

At these schools it has been 
found that the farmer does not 
want the theoretical discussions 
but prefers to be told in a few 
simple words how to locate and 
remedy common troubles. 

He is ready and eager to learn 
how to be his own service man. 

And no doubt the same is true 
of purchasers of much other 
equipment where the high cost 
of after-service is to-day a bur- 
den. 

Pausing in perplexity, a great 
light is shining in the tractor man- 
ufacturer’s sky. 

It has been discovered that the 
buyer’s greatest interest occurs 
at the time he makes his purchase. 

It has been figured out that it 
is far cheaper to teach him then 
how to use and care for his trac- 
tor than to hand out expensive 
after-service. 

So the tractor school has come 
into being. 


He Writes Well with 
Either Hand 


S a slight addition to the re- 

porter - copy- writer contro- 
versy which has been so ably pre- 
sented by both sides, Printers’ 
INK offers the following by a New 
York Sun reporter. 

After the statement that a new 
million-dollar hotel in the South 
will be called “The O. Henry,” 
with portraits of the author and 
illustrations from his works as 
part of the decorations, the re- 
porter rejoices at the apparent de- 
liverance of the American public 
from the names of kings and 
queens. He then gives free rein to 
his imagination and his apparent 
copy-writing instincts after the 
following fashion: 

“May we not soon see the Hotel 
Henry James, with winding, mazy 
corridors and obscure corners; 
the Thomas Hardy, far from the 
madding crowd and famous for its 
Gloom Room; the Tennyson, with 
a brook running through the lobby 
and a marble Sir Galahad frown- 


INK 


ing on Peacock Alley; the Steven- 
son, with a young man serving 
cream tarts in a pavilion on the 
links; the Arnold Bennett, where 
the waiters will talk a great deal 
but arrive late with food (no 
Pretty Ladies welcome); the 
Theodore Dreiser, for travelers of 
forty; the Defoe, with a cave for 
patrons as well as goats; the Poe, 
with mysterious prices; the Mark 
Twain, with huckleberry finnan 
haddie; the Eugene Field, with 
foods fresh from the Sabine 
Farm; the Hergesheimer, where 
three black pennies will be accept- 
able as atip. . 

“The idea adopted by this North 
Carolina wise man should appeal 
to publishers, who may be expected 
to invest liberally in hostelries 
bearing the names of their favor- 
ite writers. Ay, the writers them- 
selves may plunge into the hotel 
business. ‘Spend a week at the 
Harold Bell Wright, away from 
the Eyes of the World.’ ‘Come to 
the Robert W. Chambers and wear 
a Cardigan jacket.’ ‘The Paths of 
Glory lead to the Irvin Cobb.’ The 
advertising possibilities are in- 
finite.” 


Hoyt’s Service Ten Years Old 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, held 
a dinner on April 15, commemorating 
its tenth anniversar The business was 
founded by Mr. oyt at New Haven, 
Conn., in 1909, and was removed to 
New York a number of years ago. 


Manke With Cornell Wood 
Products Company 


Edward H. Manke, for several years 
advertising manager of the Hurley Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago, has resigned 
to go with the Cornell Wood Products 
Company, of the same city, as advertis- 
ing manager. 


C. E. Vear Joins J. Roland 
Kay Company 
Chas. E. Vear is now head of the 
copy Copernent, of the Roland Kay 
Company, in Chicago. intil recently 
he was connected with Baron G. Collier, 
Inc., in that city. 


Alsop Leaves Chicago Elevated 


George A. Alsop has resigned as 
idea man and director of art for the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company, 
to become director of the photo-art de- 
partment of Hop Service, Inc., Chicago. 
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uthern Business 








new advertisers (one-time space users 
already long list of manufacturers for 
ducing Southern business. 


Cotton: — A Monthly 


Textile Production Journal. 
Circulation 5000. 


Thoroughly covers the 
South’s Textile Industry. 


Southern Engineer: — A 
Monthly Power Plant Engi- 
neering Journal. 


Circulation 19,000. 


Reaches more Southern 
power plant engineers and 
superintendents than _ the 
other engineering papers 
combined. 


Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal. 

3500 monthly circulation 
to Hardware Jobbers and 
Dealers. In the South 85% 
of the farm implement trade 
is handled by the hardware 
dealers. 


Publications 
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Eastman Kodak Wage Dividend 
Plan 


Future Value of Stock Depends Upon Employees 


By L. B. Jones 


Advertising Manager, Eastman Kodak Co. 


[* line with his long time policy 
of letting the men who have as- 
sisted in building up the business, 
share in the profits, George East- 
man will distribute among the 
workers at the Kodak plants com- 
mon stock with a market value of 
six million dollars. 

Ten thousand shares of Kodak 
stock, which is now quoted on the 
local stock exchange at “570 bid,” 
is to be sold to old employees at 
its par value of $100 per share, 
the proceeds from the sale to be- 
come a part of a welfare fund to 
be created for the benefit of all 
the employees whether they par- 
ticipate in this- stock distribution 
or not. By this plan, those em- 
ployees, who, by the terms of the 
gift, may participate, secure the 
stock at about one-sixth of its 
actual value, and what they pay 
for it goes into a fund for their 
own benefit and the benefit of 
their fellow workers. 

Mr. Eastman’s offer requires 
that a like amount of stock be 
set aside by the Eastman Kodak 
Company from its unissued com- 
mon stock for the carrying out 
of this plan of participation among 
the present and future employees. 
The offer was accepted at a meet- 
ing of the directors, held last 
week and has already been con- 
curred in by many of the larger 
stockholders in the company. 

In the case of the stock set 
aside by the company, the sale 
price of the stock ($100 per share) 
goes into the company’s treasury, 
but the market value of this stock 
is so high that on the present 
basis the employees will eae to 
the extent of nearly $2,000 
which means that the entire a 
including Mr. Eastman’s donation 
and the sale of the company’s 
stock, will eventually accrue to 


the benefit of the employees a 
9 


the extent of nearly $11,000,000. 

hen the wage dividend was 
established, all of those who had 
authority to fix wages were given 
peremptory orders that it was not 
to be considered in the hiring of 
labor. The full value of the labor 
was to be paid for, regardless of 
any such dividends. That such 
dividend, paid out of the excess 
profits, was not merely generous 
but wise, has been proved through 
the loyalty of the Kodak employ- 
ees and their efficient work, and 
that they will, to an even greater 
extent, respond to the liberality 
of a plan that makes them virtual 
partners in the business, cannot be 
doubted. 


NOT IN LIEU OF WAGE DIVIDEND 


The wage dividend is to be con- 
tinued as before. Under the stock 
distribution plan it is estimated 
that a half million dollars addi- 
tional will be distributed among 
the employees each year at the 
very start, and that this amount 
will gradually increase as a larger 
and larger proportion of the work- 
men become entitled to part own- 
ership in the company. 

Something more than one-half 
of the employees will be entitled 
to participate immediately under 
Mr. Eastman’s gift, and a con- 
siderable number in addition wil? 
come in at once under the pro- 
vision for the purchase of the 
common stock. It is hoped that 
the time is not far distant when 
all employees who have been two 
years or more with the company 
—and Kodak employees have 2 
way of sticking—will have become 
stockholders. 

It will be noted, from Mr. East- 
man’s letter to the directors, pub- 
lished in full below, that it is pro- 
vided that the employees must not 
sell: this stock within five years 
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from the time it is issued to him. 
This provision is made because it 
is the intention to keep these high- 
ly profitable shares in the hands 
of the employees and thereby fully 
demonstrate to them, over a five- 
year period, the- advantages of 
receiving dividends from past sav- 
ings. It is believed that at the 
end of five years of experience 
with the stock, there will be very 
few of them who will be willing 
to sell their holdings. 

Ample provisions are to be 
made to help those employees, 
who cannot pay for the stock at 
the time it is allotted, to pay for 
it through the application of their 
dividends and other savings. At, 
the present rate of earnings, the 
dividends alone would complete 
the payment for the stock in from 
two and one-half to three years. 

With hijs usual thoroughness, 
Mr. Eastman has made ample pro- 
vision for safeguarding the in- 
terests of those who for any rea- 
son leave the company’s employ 
within the five-year period. The 


employees are getting for $100 
what is now worth $570. The fu- 
ture value of the stock depends, 


most of all, upon them. Interest 
on their part may well mean in- 
creased efficiency and productivity, 
which in turn would mean in- 
creased -dividends and a corre- 
sponding increase in the value of 
the stock. 


SPECIFIC INSTANCES 


As a matter of interest, two typ- 
ical cases are here figured out. 
Take the man, who up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, had been with the 
company for twenty years and 
whose average wage for that pe- 
riod was twenty-five dollars a 
week. His total pay for the a 
riod would have been $26,000. Two 
per cent of this amount is ” $520, 
which would entitle him to the 
purchase, at that price ($520), of 
five and two-tenths shares of 
stock, which is worth to-day $570 
per share, or $2,964. Subtracting 
from this the $520 to be paid in, 
there is a profit, at the end of the 
five-year period, to such employee 
of $2,444, plus the dividends re- 
ceived in the meantime, and even 


the $520 he has paid in goes, not 
to the company, but to a welfare 
fund for the benefit of the em- 
ployees. 

As stated in Mr. Eastman’s 
letter to the Directors, he wished 
to recognize his personal obliga- 
tion to “those loyal wage-earning 
and salaried employees who have 
helped to make the business a suc- 
cess.” Naturally, therefore, the 
gift made by him for those long 
in the service was especially lib- 
eral. Under the plan provided by 
the company for taking care of 
the newer employees, the basis is 
the same so far as it applies to 
those who have been with the 
company for five years or less. 
Take, under this plan, a man who, 
at the end of five years, shall 
have also averaged $25 per week. 
His total wage would have 
amounted to $6,500. Two per cent 
of this would figure $130, which 
would entitle him to the purchase, 
at that price ($130), of one and 
three-tenths shares of _ stock, 
which is worth to-day $570 per 
share, or $741. Subtracting from 
this the $130 to be paid in, there 
is a profit at the end of the five- 
year period to such employee of 
$611, plus the dividends received 
in the meantime, which may be 
estimated conservatively at $260. 
In addition to this, the employees 
will continue to receive the wage 
dividends, under which the com- 
pany distributes nearly a million 
dollars each year. 

Mr. Eastman’s letter to. the 
Board of Directors follows: 

“For some time I have had in 
contemplation a plan for recog- 
nizing my personal obligation to 
the loyal wage-earning and sala- 
ried employees of this company 
and its allied companies who have 
helped to make our business a 
success. This plan, briefly stated, 
involves a contribution by me of 
a substantial amount of common 
stock to be sold at par to such of 
the employees above referred to 
as have shown their loyalty to 
the company by length of service; 
the money derived from the sale 
of these shares to the employees 
to become a part of a welfare 
fund to be created for the benefit 
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of all the employees and adminis- 
tered under rules and regulations 
to be mutually agreed upon by the 
Directors and myself. 

“It is my desire to make this 
plan effective as of January l, 
1918, and to extend the right to 
participate to those employees 
still in the service who completed 
two years or more of continuous 
sérvice on that date, the amount 
of stock which such employees 
may purchase to be an amount 
equal to two per cent of their 
total wages earned during the en- 
tire period of their continuous 
service before that date. 

“The company’s records of 
wages paid to such employees 
prior to January 1, 1918, indicate 
that it will require approximately 
10,000 shares of common stock to 
carry out this plan. I wish to 
donate that stock, but the plan 
should not end there. It has ad- 
vantages which are valuable to 
the company and the present 
stockholders and I feel very 


strongly that the company should 


make it possible to continue the 
plan and enable future employees 
and such of the present employees 
as cannot participate now, or can 
participate only partially in the 
purchase of the above stock, to 
look forward to the enjoyment of 
a similar privilege upon a com- 
mon basis when their loyalty has 
been shown. This can be done if 
the company will set aside a por- 
tion of its unissued common stock 
for sale at par to these latter em- 
ployees, giving to each of them a 
maximum participation equal to 
two per cent of wages earned 
during five years of continuous 
service. 

“Therefore, I make the follow- 
ing definite offer, viz:—I will do- 
nate sufficient common stock es- 
timated at 10,000 shares to enable 
wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees of this company and its 
allied companies still in the serv- 
ice, who completed two years or 
more of continuous employment 
on January Ist, 1918, to purchase 
at par an amount of such stock 
equal to two per cent of their 
wages earned while continuously 
employed prior to that date. 

“The above offer is, however, 


made on condition that this com- 
pany set aside 10,000 shares of its 
unissued common stock to be is- 
sued for cash at par and made 
available for sale at par from time 
to time only to wage-earning and 
salaried employees of this com- - 
pany and its allied companies, as 
they attain two years continuous 
service, the maximum amount 
purchasable by any employee to 
be an amount at par equal to two 
per cent of the total wages paid 
such employee. during five years 
of continuous employment; with 
the proviso that an employee en- 
titled to participate on the basis 
of five years or more continuous 
service in the purchase of shares 
contributed by me shall-not be en- 
titled to participate in the pur- 
chase of the shares set aside 
by the company, but an employee 
entitled to participate to a less ex- 
tent in the purchase of.shares fur- 
nished by me may share in the 
purchase of stock set aside by the 
company as far as may be neces- 
sary to bring his total purchases 
up to the maximum above stated. 

“The stock set aside by the com- 
pany will enable existing em- 
ployees who on January 1, 1918, 
had served continucusly two years 
or more, but not five years, to 
continue from year to year if 
they remain with the company 
their purchase of common shares 
at par until they have acquired 
the maximum amount above 
stated, and will enable present 
employees who on January 1, 1918, 
had not served continuously two 
years to begin their purchases 
when they have completed that 
service and if they remain with 
the company to continue such 
purchases from year to year until 
they have acquired the maximum 
amount above stated. It will also 
for many years to come enable 
new employees after they have at- 
tained two years of continuous 
service to participate in the pur- 
chase from year to year of. com- 
mon stock at par on the same basis 
and to the same extent. 

“If the company with the con- 
sent of its. stockholders shall ap- 
prove this plan and comply with 
the above condition, the result 

(Continued on page 97) 
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will be to make available 20,000 
common shares of the par value 
of $2,000,000 for sale at par to 
employees of two years’ or more 
standing. 

“All of this stock, both that 
contributed by myself and that 
set aside by the company, can be 
distributed to employees most con- 
veniently under the plan above 
outlined, if represented by cer- 
tificates of the face value of $10 
each, a certificate representing 
one-tenth of a share of common 
stock. Such certificates will carry 
their proportion of dividends paid 
on the common stock but the divi- 
dends upon certificates may, for 
convenience, be made payable 
semi-annually. 

“The company should establish 
a plan to assist employees, when- 
ever necessary, to take up their 
allotment of certificates and pay 
therefor in installments out of 
their savings and by applying the 
dividends paid on such certificates 
upon the purchase price. 

“Certificates should be made 
non-transferable before the date 
of their maturity, and to avoid 
having too large a number of cer- 
tificates mature on the same date 
they may be issued in two or 
more series, with different ma- 
turity dates for each series, the 
average maturity period of all cer- 
tificates being five years from date 
of issue. As fast as certificates 
mature they may be exchanged for 
shares of common stock. 

“An owner of certificates who 
leaves the employ of the company 
for any reason should be required 
to surrender his unmatured cer- 
tificates and accept their par value 
with any unpaid dividends appor- 
tionable to them to the date of 
surrender, but in the case of cer- 
tificates not fully paid for the 
holder should be required to sur- 
render the same and accept the 
amount standing to his credit 
upon his account for the purchase 
thereof, and in the event of the 
death of an employee holding un- 
matured certificates such certifi- 
cates may, on full payment being 
made therefor, be exchanged for 
stock to be issued to his estate. 

“The proceeds of the sale of the 
shares contributed by me may be 
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used, if necessary, to pay for the 
shares to be issued by the com- 
pany for sale to employees; but in 
that case the money so used must 
be replaced out of the proceeds of 
the latter sale, in order that the 
company’s welfare fund may re- 
ceive ultimately the full par value 
of the common shares contributed 
by myself. 

“The above is a mere outline 
of the plan. Many details remain 
to be worked out and power for 
this purpose should be given by 
the stockholders to the Board of 
Directors in case the plan is ac- 
cepted. 

“T will hold this offer open until 
September 1, 1919.” 





Men Released by Packers to 
Give Jobs Back to Soldiers 


Since the signing of the armistice 
nearly 15,000 war-time employees have 
been dismissed by the big Chicago pack- 
ing firms. This is due to a drop in war 
orders and also to the necessity of 
reinstating employees who enlisted in the 
army and navy. The cking firms 
promised every man that his job would 
be ready for him when he returned. 

An interesting development of the 
situation is that many of the discharged 
employees are Soisthern colored men, 
who flocked to Chicago three or four 
years ago on account of the widely ad- 
vertised shortage of help. } 

“No discrimination is being shown in 
this,” an official of one of_the packing 
companies told Printers’ Inx. “It is 
merely a case of the survival of the 
a the best man staying on the 
job.” 





Vantine Store Gives Free 


Smokes to Patrons 

A. A. Vantine & Company, New York 
merchants in oriental goods, have in- 
augurated a novel “service” feature in 
their men’s wear department. Patrons 
in this department find an open box of 
cigarettes on the counter, Vantine’s own 
brand, and they are invited by the sales- 
men to smoke while ng their pur- 
chases. There is a two-fold object in 
this, according to Men’s Wear, which 
reports the innovation. One is an ap- 
peal, a novel attraction to the customer, 
and the other is to sell the Vantine~ 
“Sirdar” cigarette, of which the store 
makes a special feature in its reg- 
ular cigarette department. 


Two Artists Join Osgood 
Studios 
David Gross and Ernest Sarin, for- 
merly with the Business Art Compeng 
and the Mohawk Studio, both of New 
York, are now with the Osgood Studios, 
of the same city. 
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Knowledge 


VERY advertising solicitor or agency, every newspaper 

or periodical, every special representative, everyone 

engaged in any publicity work, media or products— 
needs some one of the forms of service provided by The 
Standard Register of National Advertising. 


THE STANDARD 
NATIONAL 


It will give you that information about the national adver- 
tising field that is essential to effective salesmanship. It is 
simply invaluable. Saves time, saves correspondence, makes 
money. 


The Full Service Gives You 
| THE STANDARD REGISTER 


A bound volume, containing names of 8,500 na- 
tional advertisers, classified by lines of business and 
alphabetically indexed, with information concern- 
ing articles advertised, names of man or men con- 
trolling advertising appropriation, agency connec- 
tions, time of year when appropriations are made, 
and kinds of media used. 


2 SUPPLEMENT SERVICE 


Issued monthly, showing changes in and additions 
to national advertising field. It automatically keeps 
your Register up to date: 


3 AGENCY LIST SERVICE 


A separate volume, revised and issued in March, 
July and November. Lists all advertising agencies 
with their personnel and clients and indicates those 
approved by the A. N. P. A., the P. P. A., or who 
are members of the A. A. of A. A. 
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certainly is 
Power! 





REGISTER OF 
ADVERTISING 


4 SPECIAL BULLETIN SERVICE 


Guaranteed minimum of 40 copies per year, each contain- 
ing from 5 to 8 items of exclusive advance information 
about plans of national advertisers. 


5 GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


Separate pamphlet listing names, addresses and products 
of all advertisers shown in Register, arranged by cities 
and states for convenience of traveling solicitors. 





You can buy these 2 ways 


THE REGISTER, with current Supplement, for 

THE SUPPLEMENT SERVICE, one year, for 

THE AGENCY LIST SERVICE, one year, for 

THE SPECIAL BULLETIN SERVICE, one year, for.. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX, for 

or 

THE FULL SERVICE, including all features named 
above and the free use of our Service Bureau for 
special information, at, per year 


ORDER NOW 


National Register Publishing Co. 


10 East 43d Street New York City 
1654 Monadnock Block Chicago 
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A light weight paper 
you can depend on for 
Process work— 


he Gees aes oe 


Color-Log Enamel 


It weighs only 60 pounds 

on 25x38 basis, but 

it has a surface that 

takes fine screen half-tones 
or process work beautifully. 


one. a oe. a. ae. 7 


This paper is a favorite 
with the largest mail order 
houses. Let us send you 
samples and prices. Dummies 
gladly made on request. 


Ter wow e ewe 
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Please communicate with nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 





Coated, Book and Offset Papers for 
Mail-Order, Process and Quality Work 





KALAMAZOO CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Good Copy and 


Then the Right 


Typography 


Typography Not Prettiness or Fussiness—What It Can Do for the 
Advertising Message 


By Everett 


ITH everybody going to 

print nowadays no adver- 
tiser can afford to overlook the 
important part which typography 
plays, or should play, in making 
his message outshine his compet- 
itor’s. 

It is one thing to write a piece 
of good copy, but an entirely sep- 
arate problem to transform it into 
an attractive printed page. And 
it is this transformation, which 
must take place before copy be- 
comes advertising, that is the job 
of advertising typography. 

It used to be that when the copy 
was finally approved and maybe 
a picture made, all the brain- 
workers could tackle the next job, 
while the copy ran through the 
printer’s hopper, and thence to the 
press in such form as the writer 
and printer chose to give it and 
the advertiser to pass. 

But to-day, with the cost of 
paper, presswork and postage 
greatly increased; and most of all 
with the present tremendous com- 
petition for that precious thing 
upon which all advertising is built 
—the reader’s favor—the typogra- 
phy of an advertisement or book- 
let of any importance whatever 
has become avery special prob- 
lem. 

Now, what is typography? What 
does it do and what can it do 
for advertising? 

Modern advertising typography 
is still too young an art to have 
impressed its importance or its 
possibilities on the minds of most 
advertisers. It is only the few 
who have discovered it as a spe- 
cialty outside the scope of the 
copy man and the printer. 

The general attitude toward the 
word “typography” is that it con- 
notes prettiness and fussiness and 
the making of visiting cards 


and title pages; that it deals with 


R. Currier 


questions of serifs, hairlines, 
points and em-quads but knows 
nothing of advertising values; 
that when typography (as distin- 
guished from typesetting) comes 
in at the door, such virtues as 
strength, clearness, liveliness or 
plain common sense, fly out of the 
window. 

So that typography needs little 
explaining. In the dictionary you 
will find it defined as the art of 
printing from movable types—a 
definition that was pat and suf- 
ficient .for Johann Gutenberg’s 
day, but not for ours. 


WHAT TYPOGRAPHY COMPRISES 


In the first place, typography 
deals with the presentation of 
ideas. It disposes of the ques- 
tion, Now that we have an idea, 
how are we going to present 
it to the reader? What is it go- 
ing to look like when it comes 
out of the press on that expen- 
sive rectangle of paper? It begins 
with the necessity of digesting the 
advertiser’s problem or getting his 
message across. Next it requires 
the laying out of the idea on pa- 
per, not with mere pretty lines and 
masses, but with a knowledge of 
its workability with the printer’s 
material. It selects a_ suitable 
type, and includes the considera- 
tion of paper textures and colors 
of ink. It frequently requires in- 
telligent editing, or at least the 
delicate suggestion of some re- 
vision of the copy. In fact it 
comes very acceptably at times 
within the scope of typography 
to provide the layout or deter- 
mine the page arrangement to 
which the copy shall be adapted. 
It includes the use of drawn bor- 
ders, lettering and decorations 
and should control the design of 
these. And there is no reason 
for assuming that it may not oc- 
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casionally incorporate the selec- 
tion of suitable illustration with 
propriety. 

At least I should like to make 
the point that typography is a 
vastly more important factor in 
advertising than the mere me- 
chanical process of putting metal 
type one against another in a 
printer’s stick, or of ejecting hot 
linotype slugs onto a galley; that 
it is not the innocent pastime of 
making patterns on layout paper, 
nor the art of the interior deco- 
rator thinking only of planes, 
third dimensions and color values. 
Nor is it summed up 
in the much-vaunted 
virtue of legibility or 
in that glib phrase 
“making type talk.” 
Good = typography is 
far too subtle to be so 
summarized and la- 
beled. There are plen- 
ty of expensively legi- 
ble and talky pages 
which leave the reader 
cold. There is a 
warmth and friendli- 
ness about good ty- 
pography that comes Pal om 
up to greet the reader. x 
It is legible and invit- 
ing without being 
glaring or blatant. 

Unless you are mak- 
ing Christmas cards 
instead of advertise- 
ments, the first thing 
you must get out of 
type is legibility. But 
for all that, I think 
we have harped a little 
monotonously on the 
legibility theme, to the 
exclusion of other vir- 
tues. Granting that no 
advertisement can be good if not 
easily readable, a page meant to 
attract the eye, as all pages are, 
need not look as plain and homely 
as a factory building. Why do 
we continually say that type has 
no business to be decorative when 
in nine-tenths of all advertisements 
and booklets printed there is an al- 
most pathetic straining to provide 
an esthetic quality or to surround 
the message with an atmosphere 
through the use of art work? 


What about such qualities as clev- 
erness, dash, piquancy, chic, which 
the maker and seller of everything 
but machinery are crazy to get 
into their advertising? © Why not 
recognize the qualities inherent in 
type to charm, to express various 
shades of feeling, beyond the 
plainer task of spelling out words? 
_ The typographer who knows his 
job deals first of all with the Eng-- 
lish language and is as much con- 
cerned with interpreting the ad- 
vertiser’s idea and making an in- 
viting page, as is the man who 
writes the copy. 


YAN BTEE ORPORD UF SLACK O8 THIS SEASON'S POPULAR CBOCOLATE sau 


(FOVE On AmD SEVEN DOLLARS 


Wz the shoes that bear the Bates mark are swinging 
along at the regulation military pace or treading city pave- 
ments on Gvihian feet, it is reassuring to know that Bates serviceability 


style have conquered war-time conditions, not suc- 


cumbed to them. They have answered the call of the times. 


you w pay for the Bases Shor s aot 


cwoncm 
Write ws for your copy of Shoe Life. 


—J| 


POSITIVE TYPOGRAPHY—INVITES THE READER TO READ 


There are many varieties of 
good typography. Certainly ty- 
pography can be as varied as ad- 
vertising ideas themselves and can 
match them in goodness. It can 
be strong, even brutal, or low- 
brow, where it should be. If a 
trained man is required to write 
lowbrow copy, it.also takes a 
trained man to secure that effect 
in type—never forgetting that it 
is the thought, the advertising 
idea, that must be brought out. 
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The Charm of 
Old New Orleans 


@ You will decide to at- 
tend the forthcoming 
convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at 
New Orleans, after you 
have seen Edward 
Larocque Tinker’s 
charming photographs 
in the May Scribner’s. 








V 


@ Read Victory Liberty 
Loan and the Swindlers 
in the May Scribner's. 


One of The Quality Group 
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No advertiser wants to be ob- 
scure, or take any chances of not 
being understood, even if he does 
sell cut plug or overalls or chew- 
ing gum, so he hires the best 
brains obtainable for his copy. 
Manufacturers of limousines have 
no more difficult problem, just be- 
cause they happen to have a high- 
brow clientele. 

Typography can help both these 
classes of advertisers. One does 
not always use the italic swash 
capitals of the Original Caslon 
Old Style, charming as they are, 
merely because one happens to be 
called in as an expert. A perfect 
knockout of an arrangement is 
easily possible with our old friend 
the black and bowlegged Hobo 
Series. 

There was a time when, so far 
from there being such a thing as a 
typographer (in the modern sense) 
there wasn’t even a copy man or 
an advertising man. Our own 
Benjamin Franklin, Esquire, was 
all these rolled into one and much 
more besides, and the advertise- 
ments in the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette very likely brought home 
as much bacon, relatively speak- 
ing, as ours do to-day. But able 
as he was, he would have a sorry 
time trying to get away with the 
job td-day on that prosperous suc- 
cessor of his paper in Independ- 
ence Square. 

Modern advertising typography 
is a job for the specialist. Some- 
one must act as guide through the 
bewildering maze of types, acces- 
sories and processes which sur- 
round the printing press. How 
is the printer himself, or the copy 
man or the advertiser to find his 
way about? 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TYPOGRAPHIC 
KNOWLEDGE 


But there are some things about 
type which every man working in 
the advertising business may know 
and will be the better for know- 


ing. 
He should know, in the first 
place, that there are a lot of 
foolish theories and notions ad- 
vanced as to what and what not 
to do. 
For instance, he should know 


INK 


that capitals and lowercase should 
never be used together in display. 
That capitals are never legible or 
are too formal for advertising 
purposes. That lines and masses 
of type should always make pre- 
conceived shapes. That a line 
of type cannot be strong unless 
set in boldface. That condensed 
faces are never necessary except 
for newspaper headings and 
street-car transfers. That for 
fine effects hand-lettering must 
always be used, and that hand- 
drawn borders are always better 
than those made of printers’ brass 
rule. 

He should know that there is 
a lot of junk in type metal; that, 
after all, with the English lan- 
guage and a font of plain Roman 
type he can print all that can be 
printed. He should keep in mind 
the fact that one good normal 
face, such as the deservedly pop- 
ular Caslon, has no fewer than 
five alphabets on each size of 
body (Roman caps, small caps and 
lower case, and italic caps and 
lower case), and that there are 
about sixteen of these sizes, from 
twelve lines to the inch to one 
line. 

He should know that a little 
skill in handling these would make 
the family idea of bold faces and 
condensed faces in the main 
unnecessary. He should know 
enough about type sizes to know 
that if he writes 200 words for 
six square inches of space it will 
have to go in about six-point 
solid. He should know that a 
pretty layout does not necessarily 
imply an effective type page. 

He should know that it is not 
always necessary to do something 
original in order to be effective. 
There may be no especial nov- 
elty in a plain double-rule border 
for instance, but he may hunt 
through every specimen book in 
the world, employ all the archi- 
tectural or decorative motives ever 
invented, or hire a dozen artists 
to draw, and he will not secure 
anything more appropriate. And 
this is just as true of a good type 
face. 

The business of making or se- 
curing typography is no joke. 
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TheDesMoines Sunday Capital 


HAS A PAID CIRCULATION OF 


50,000 


The Sunday Capital is only three weeks old, and yet 
the paid circulation is as stated above. We do not 
know of a new newspaper in the history of America 
that has ever started with so large a paid circulation, 
or with such a substantial advertising patronage. 


The first Sunday Capital, issued April 6th, was 110 
pages in size, and contained 527 columns of adver- 
tising. The second Sunday Capital, on April 13th, 
was 52 pages in size, and contained 162 columns of 


advertising. 


The great success of the Sunday Capital is due to 
the popularity of the six day Capital and to the very 
high grade features of the new Sunday paper. 


The Sunday Capital contains four pages of the best 
rotogravure that can be manufactured on 50 lb. 
calendered paper; four pages of comics headed 
by Mutt and Jeff and Captain and the Kids; six 
pages of magazine features; such well known news- 
paper writers as Frank Simonds, David Lawrence, 
Philip Gibbs, Dr. Crane, and a very large list of 
the best features available, including “Fads and 
Foibles,” .by Mitchell, and “Among us Mortals,” by 
Hill. 


The Des Moines Capital 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
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Advertise America 


We are launching a campaign to sell the biggest and finest 
thing the world has produced so far: America. 


We want to make the real America as well known as the 
most famous nationally advertised products. We want 
the Truth about it to be known, for we believe it can 
stand on its merits. It needs no high colored word paint- 
ing, no adjectives,—but it does need publicity. 


There are about 13 million foreign born in America. 
About 6 million cannot speak English. A large part of 
them are out of touch with our country, isolated in 
their “quarters” and “colonies,” from American ways of 
living, American thought and American ideals. 


We are going to tell them (through their own news- 
papers) some facts about America: 


That there are opportunities here today 
(And we will show how to find them) 


That there is a real home here for the foreign worker 
(And’ we will tell him how to own one) 


That there is genuine self government in our institutions 
(And we will tell him how to take part in it) 


That America means Liberty coupled with order. 
We are going to do this big advertising job in the newspapers 
of the foreign born, because these papers reach the class we 
want to talk to. 


We are going to use big space and striking pictures. The sub- 
ject is certainly big enough for full page display. 

We invite co-operation in this and discussion, because we are 
what the name implies a “Council.” Business men, labor lead- 
ers and educators are among our members, together with rep- 
resentatives of the different races in America. 


We want you to write to 
us for we need your 
suggestions and your 
help to 


_ Advertise 
America 


THE INTER - RACIAL 
COUNCIL 
120 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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RIGHT AT YOUR DOOR 


is an undeveloped foreign market of 18,000,000 people. They were born abroad, 
and they have retained the foreign habits of industry and thrift. 


Counting those of foreign parentage there are 80 million such people right 
here. 


They want to be Americans and are willing to spend money to dress and eat 
and live like Americans. 


They have been earning high wages; they have saved money. They invested 
about 1200 million dollars in the 8rd and 4th Liberty Loans. Yes, Sir, they can 
buy. 


Some producer of standard goods is going to reach these people first with 
advertising and capture their trade. He will find it immensely profitable. 


The foreigner reads the paper in his own language. About 6 million of the 
foreigners do not read English. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
(under entirely new management and ownership) 
Woolworth Building, New York Chicago Office, Peoples Gas Building 


offers this market for your products. 


We know this field, we can tell you where and how to advertise, and we pre- 
pare copy, translations and illustrations that appeal to the readers of each 
group of racial papers. 


Write for our racial market analysis and rates. 


Note to advertising agencies :—We allow full agency commission and cash dis- 
count. We can help develop a new field for your client. 
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Putting Selling Force 
Into Printing 


“Now here’s my idea,” says the Advertising” 


® Manager as he outlines his DIRECT Ad- 
vertising plan to the Printer. 


Z 
Cana 


anil His plan is ¢omplete—dummies, layouts, 
designs and illustrations. Certainly the 

Mark Well the Mark campaign should be as strong in selling 
The U. T. A. Printer dis- °  s 

gis Wx ae hie sheet, ie force as in basic idea. 

his advertising and on his er ‘ 

stationery. And so it is—often. Sometimes not. The 

Advertising Manager who wants adver- 

tising Printing must select his Printer for 


advertising insight. 
He should have chosen a U. T. A. Printer 


—one who has two primary values to offer: 


First: He, too, is a business man, conducting his 
business on definite systems of estimating, costs 
and accounting. 


Second: He is a DIRECT Advertising Printer, 
offering not only the skill of his craft and the 
scope of his equipment, but providing an Adver- 
tising Service—ideas, sketches, layouts, even 
art and copy—for those who seek it. The Central 
Advertising Bureau of the United Typothetae 
of America works for him. 


His interest is an advertising interest. So 
much the better is he able to adhere in his 
product to the advertising ideas of his cus- 
This Compaign is in co- tomers. He puts selling force into Printing. 


operation with Paper Man- 
ufacturers and Merchants, 


Manufacturers of Type and . 4 
Printing Machinery, En- Next time consult the U. T. A. Printer 


gravers and Electrotypers. and profit by his service 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


Not Conducted for Profit 
General Offices: 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Issues Platform 


Suggests a Basis on Which American Industry Can Build National 
Labor Programme 


HIRTEEN principles __pré- 

pared with a view to giving 
manufacturers a permanent foun- 
dation upon which plant relations 
can be built, have been submitted 
to a referendum vote of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. These principles 
were prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the Chamber. after a 
long period of study on the entire 
subject of industrial relations. 
Each manufacturer thinking along 
progressive lines will be able with 
these fundamentals before him to 
adapt certain of them to his par- 
ticular problem, with the realiza- 
tion that no particular scheme can 
be applied to any industry without 
adaptation to its peculiar needs. 
A set of fundamentals suggested 


by a body representing more than 
8,000 manufacturers in its mem- 
bership is of interest to every 


manufacturer. They are given as 
follows: 

1. Industrial enterprise, as a 
source of livelihood for both em- 
ployer and employee, should be so 
conducted that due consideration 
is given to the situation of all 
persons dependent upon it. 

2. The public interest requires 
adjustment of industrial relations 
by peaceful methods. 

Regularity and continuity of 
employment should be sought to 
the fullest extent possible and con- 
stitutes a responsibility resting 
alike upon employers, wage earn- 
ers, and the public. 

4.. The right of workers to or- 
ganize is as clearly recognized as 
that of any other element or part 
of the community. 

5. Industrial harmony and pros- 
perity will be most- effectually pro- 
moted by adequate representation 
of the parties in interest. Exist- 
ing forms of representation should 
be carefully studied and availed 
of in so far as they may be found 


to have merit and are adaptable 


to the peculiar conditions in the 
various industries. 

Whenever agreements are 
made with respect to industrial 
relations they should be faithfully 
observed. 

7. Such agreements should con- 
tain provision for prompt and 
final interpretation in the event of 
controversy regarding meaning or 
application. 

8. Wages should be adjusted 
with due regard to the purchas- 
ing power of the wage and to the 
right of every man to an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living at fair 
wages, to reasonable hours of 
work and working conditions, to 
a decent home, and to the em- 
ployment of proper social condi- 
tions. 

9. Fixing a basic day as a device 
for increasing compensation is a 
subterfuge that should be con- 
demned. 

10. Efficient production in con- 
junction with adequate wages is 
essential to successful industry. 
Arbitrary restriction on output 
below reasonable standards is 
harmful to the interests of wage 
earners, employers, and the public 
and should not be permitted. In- 
dustry, efficiency and initiative, 
wherever found, should be encour- 
aged and adequately rewarded, 
while indolence and indifferences 
should be condemned. 

11. Consideration of reduction 
in wages should not be reached 
until possibility of reduction of 
costs in all other directions has 
been exhausted. 

12. Administration of employ- 
ment and management of labor 
should be recognized as a distinct 
and important function of man- 
agement and accorded its proper 
responsibility in administrative 
organization. 

13. A system of national em- 
ployment offices, with due provi- 
sion for co-operation with existing 
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State and Municipal systems, can 
be made, under efficient manage- 
ment and if conducted with due 
regard to the equal interests of 
employers and employees in its 
proper administration, a most 
helpful agency, but only if all ap- 
points are made strictly subject 
to the Civil Service law and rules. 
Policies governing the conduct of 
a national system of employment 
offices should be determined in 
conjunction with advisory boards 
—national, state and local—equal- 
ly representative of employers and 
employees. 

Members of the committee sign- 
ing’ the report are: Harry P. Ken- 
dall, manufacturer of Boston; 
Harry Bruere, vice- president, 
American Metal Co.; Joseph H. 
Defrees, lawyer, Chicago; Wil- 
liam Butterworth, manufacturer, 
Moline, Ill.; John W. O'Leary, 
manufacturer, Chicago, and Harry 
A. Wheeler, banker, Chicago. 


U. S. Bank 
Blazes Advertising Trail 
in Argentina 


HE marked success of an ad- 

vertising campaign conducted 
by the Buenos Aires branch of an 
American bank was a surprise to 
the Argentine public as well as a 
shock to the dignity of many of the 
other banks. The results, how- 
ever, were most satisfactory, and 
other banking institutions have 
begun advertising on a_ small 
scale. 

In October, 1917, the campaign 
was started and within fourteen 
months by means of newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, posters, 
window transfers, and signs in 
street cars and subways, appealing 
to workmen, children, and small 
investors, the depositors in the 
savings department numbered over 
7,500, and the amount to their 
credit was about 4,500,000: pesos 
($1,912,500 United States cur- 
rency). 

Posters and signs were placed 
in the largest factories and an ar- 
rangement made with the man- 


agers of several to make their 

ew Year presents to the em- 
ployees in the form of savings ac- 
counts. Over 50 per cent of the 
men kept the accounts in the bank, 
and a large number of those who 
drew them out are now reopening 
them. 

A large increase noted at the end 
of 1918, when 1,640 new accounts 
were gained in December, was 
principally due to the distribution 
of small savings banks or boxes 
which were lent to those opening 
an account of 5 pesos or more, al- 
though accounts may be started 
with an initial deposit as small as 
1 peso. Interest is paid at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum after 
sixty days, and is computed quar- 
terly. 

At first two men only were em- 
ployed in the savings department, 
but this number has been increased 
to eleven. The accounts are kept 
by a modern card system, which 
enables the work to be handled 
easily and without loss of time. 

Outside of the advertising that 
the bank is receiving and the fav- 
orable results and prestige from a 
banker’s point of view, the whole 
idea has been beneficial to the 
nation, for it has impressed upon 
all, and especially upon the non- 
saving classes, the advantages of 
saving money. The plan is now 
being taken up by some other 
banks in Buenos Aires.—Robert S. 
Barrett, Commercial Attache at 
Buenos Aires, in Commerce Re- 
ports. 


Willys-Overland’s 1918 Profits 
Highest 


The Willys-Overland Company, Tole- 
do, Ohio, shows. profits for twelve 
months ending December 31, 1918, 
amounting to $11,510,645, the highest in 
the history of the company. 

The annual report, in the section de- 
voted to the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Moline Plow Company, 
predicts that the Moline Plow Co. out- 
put this year will be doubled, and in 
1920 doubled again. 


Appoints Special New York 
Representative 


Geor; Sirmay has been appointed 
ial - “_" representative of the 
Charleston, S . C., American:® 
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An Opportunity to 
Concentrate 


N 1868, at the beginning of the 
era of industrial expansion that 
followed the Civil War, the first tex- 
tile paper that has entered into the 
making of the present Textile World 
Journal was founded at New York. 


To textile manufacturers, mill own- 
ers, managers, superintendents and 
overseers of today the Textile World 
Journal is a text book of technical 
value which cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 


To the modern industrial adver- 
tiser it affords the means of concen- 
trating his. campaign in a single me- 
dium to cover an entire big industry. 


Textile World Journal 


Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
A iated Busi Papers, Inc. 
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When Necessity or Strategy 
Demands Quick, Positive Action 








in New England Has the Power to 
Deliver for Your Sales Campaign! 


April Ist Govt. Circulation Statement 301,270 


Now—T oday, campaigns are being formulated all 
over the country for the exploiting of new products 
and expansion of established lines. Business and 
trade plans of heretofore unparalleled magnitude 
are waiting for the psychological moment. You may 
wake up any morning to find that your biggest com- 
petitor has launched an unexpected drive which will 
effect Your salee—UNLESS YOU MEET THE 
COMPETITION AT ONCE. 

What will you do in a case like this? count 


You can’t wait a month or two for the magazines ry 


to fire a counter barrage—you can’t “paper” every estab 


town with big posters. befor 
in ab 


YOU MUST HAVE ACTION—QUICK AC- busin 
TION. You must reach THE GREATEST betwe 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN THE SHORTEST Sumy 


POSSIBLE TIME. taal 
This Is When You Need the Boston American—the poriu 
Paper With the Largest Evening Circulation of ne 

in New England write 


Recognition of this market and the medium for reaching it effectively is ) = 
signi cantly demonstrated by the lineage totals for the first three months arm 
of 1919 from the ten big department stores of Boston using space in one 
evening newspapers. chase 








These stores oy the Evening American 300,923 lines, this being Kind 
58,770 more than the second paper and nearly twice as much as the basis 
third paper. 


Merchandising Service Facts, data, trade informa- 
~ tion—valuable assistance, 
at Your Service ready when you need it 


FIRST Department Store Medium in the Evening Field 
































This Roaster Says Coffee Is Not 


John Barleycorn’s Heir 


Sees Need For New-time Coffee Shops 


Ce as a hilarious merry- 
making beverage—the heir to 
John Barleycorn’s wobbly sceptre 
and tarnished crown—is doomed 
to disappointment until the thirsty 
orget that raisin whiskey, prune 
vine, malt beer, frapped apple- 
ick, peach brandy, grape wine 
ud innumerable brews and distills 
can be made in the home with the 
urtains drawn tight and the wife 
ff for a week’s visit to mother. 
This is the opinion of a Michi- 
can coffee roaster, with the expe- 
ience of a year of prohibition, 
writing anonymously in The Tea 
md Coffee Trade Journal. With 
cellar stocks of spirits of ferment 
still hiding the furnace and rivers 
of it flowing from wet Toledo, it 
has made it impossible to get the 
people down to a substitute, be 
it coffee or something else. The 
coffee roaster writes as follows: 
“The consumption of coffee as a 
substitute for beer is no doubt al- 
ready felt at the noonday lunch 
counters, but as yet there is not a 
coffee house, with the exception of 
the Greek, Armenian and Turkish 
establishments, which flourished 
before the drought, and continue 
in about the same proportion as to 
business. There is a missing link 
between the coffee roaster and con- 
sumer, and that must be filled be- 
fore the desired result will be ob- 
tained. An American coffee em- 
porium of some sort or other must 
of necessity come into effect. The 
writer cannot imagine a party of 
young or old men sitting in a one- 
arm ‘bought-all-the-more’ treating 
one another to the insipid pie- 
chaser served and called ‘coffee.’ 
Kindred spirits do not mix on the 
basis. of one pound of coffee to 
four gallons of water, diluted with 
a mixture of condensed cream and 
milk, This concoction does not 
make the roses bloom or the band 
play or stir the imagination onto 
one of those endless ‘did you ever 
hear this one’ races. 


“I am informed by the proptie- 


tors of cafes and hotels where the 
cabarets and dansante held sway 
before the dry days that their pa- 
trons hie themselves to their homes 
after the theaters and there they 
have their lunch and liquid refresh- 
ments. However, tailors report a 
big business in dress trousers with 
quart-sized hip pockets. Ginger 
ale is having a big sale. You can 
put two and two together—quart- 
sized hip pockets and ginger ale— 
and a highball will be the result. 
The hotels and cafes see to it that 
plenty of tall glasses are within 
easy reach of their patrons, par- 
ticularly those with the quart-sized 
pockets. 

“Men are not lured into the pie 
and doughnut dispensaries by the 
fair sex. They know that sinkers 
topped off with coffee are not the 
right ingredients to make a man 
rave over their beautiful eyes and 
enticing lips, and lie and lie and 
lie themselves into the fairies’ web. 
An old man cannot get a young 
man’s ideas over a cup of coffee. 
Grape juice and buttermilk have 
the same effect. It is simply that 
the old are growing older and the 
young are growing colder. 
Imaginary roses and strains of 
sweet music do not seem to come 
from the aroma of coffee in the 
same proportion as from the 
fumes given off by ‘Old Crow.’ 

“If coffee is a substitute for 
booze, why not alfalfa for tobacco, 
or the old gray mare for a flivver? 
A skating rink is a good place to 
skate and an airship a good thing 
to fly in, but you cannot substitute 
one for the other, and coffee won't 
make a wooden man dance. You 
might substitute apple pie for rare 
roast beef; that is, as a filler, and 
no doubt coffee will have some in- 
crease as a filler, but no one looks 
for nor expects the sale to equal . 
the business of the booze dispenser. 
Coffee always was and always will 
be a chaser after viands, but as a 
hilarious merry-making beverage 
it is an absolute failure.” 
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Effect of Exporting On 
Domestic Prices 


Large Volume of Sales Abroad 
Will Indicate a Healthy Condi- 
tion at Home, for Costs Must Be 
Kept Down to Meet Competition 
of Other Countries—Home Sales 
Always Most Important 


‘THE topic assigned to me sug- 
gests that I make a guess as 
to the effect of this world market 
development upon the domestic 
business. At the outset there is 
one important consideration to 
bear in mind. It is this: while 
our exports of shoes running to 
16,000,000 pairs in a year look 
large, they count for little against 
our total production. 

Statisticians are pretty well 
agreed that we make about 300,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes in the 
United States every year. It thus 
appears that our exports can ex- 
pand year after year for many 
years before the foreign trade will 
be anything more than a side line 
when compared to the demand of 
the great home market. The shoe 
retailer at home has nothing to 
fear because of the expansion of 
our foreign trade. One of the 
problems of shoe manufacturing 
in recent years has been the diffi- 
culty of keeping the plants run- 
ning continuously through all the 
months of the year. As you well 
know, the overhead expense con- 
tinues when you are holding back 
your orders, and in the final 
analysis you have to pay for the 
idle times. A doubling up of our 
export sales of shoes would tend 
to stabilize the shoe production, 
to prevent the dullness between 
seasons. 

It does not seem possible that 
any extension of our export trade 
in shoes will have any particular 
effect upon the style situation. 
There are countries which demand 
special styles, but for the most 
part the foreign demand is for 
American styles. In any event, 
it is improbable that exports 
of any fifty or a hundred mil- 
lion pairs would over-balance 
the domestic sales amounting to 
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about three hundred million pairs 

It is not possible to predict 
lower prices, but since our man 
power has not been impaired, our 
tanneries and shoe factories have 
not been dismantled and our spirit 
of initiative and enterprise ha 
not been checked, there is every 
reason to believe that more leather 
and shoes will be made in the 
United States than ever before 
If we are to assume a large: 
share of the world’s trade, it goes 
almost without saying that our 
domestic requirements will come 
first, that while priceS may remain 
high there will be ample supplies 
of shoes for retail dealers to sel! 
to the consuming public. 

The fact that we are on an ex 
port basis should be used by shoe 
retailers as an argument that our 
manufacturers are keeping their 
costs down. Our export shoes 
must always be sold in competi- 
tion with the manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe. 

In conclusion retailers should 
welcome the further development 
of the export sales of shoes for 
the reason that they will profit 
from anything which increases the 
power and importance of Ameri- 
can shoe manufacturing. The 
more prosperous and successful 
are our mariufacturers the better 
they will be enabled to serve their 
domestic customers—From Ad- 
dress by James H. Stone, Editor 
“The Shoe Retailer,’ Boston. 


Huge Gasoline Production 


Gasoline production in 1918 exceeded 
85,000,000 barrels, an increase of' 17,- 
000,000 barrels over 1917 production 
and 35,000,000 barrels more than the 
roduction of 1916. The daily increase 
or 1918 was 47,000 barrels above the 
24-hour average of 1917. In 1916 there 
were 8,473,102 barrels of gasoline sent 
abroad; in 1917 this amount increased to 
9,901,877 barrels, while the 1918 exports 
reached a total of 13,312,508 barrels.— 
Automotive Industries. 


“Modern Medicine” a New 
One in Chicago 


The Modern Hospital Publishing 
Company, of Chicago, has started a new 
magazine to be known as Modern Medi 
cine. This will succeed the Interstate 
Medical Journal. It will be publishe: 
in behalf of public health. A. F. Nagei 
will represent the publication. 
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The Plumber on Main Street 
TUR See 




















He is a successful merchant because he has made his 
calling a business instead of a “trade.” He sells, in 
addition to plumbing supplies, a wide variety of 
household articles, such as Heating and Lighting 
Accessories, Bathroom Supplies, Toilet Articles, 
Lamps, Kitchen and Laundry Supplies, etc. Have 
you ever thought of the “Plumber on Main Street” 
as a distributor for your product? 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


The Weekly Paper of the Plumbing and Heating Trades 


has cultivated the many thousands of “Plumbers on 
Main Street” in small towns and middle-sized cities 
throughout the country. They are regular readers of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, and they have be- 
come alert, up-and-coming merchants through read- 
ing the timely and practical articles on merchandis- 
ing and the high-class technical information that 
appears regularly in its pages. 


The direct way to reach these live merchants with 
your advertising message is through the pages of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING — the Straightest 
Road to the Plumbing and Heating Contractors of 
America 


DOMeu-TIC ENGINEE 


40TV0.DEARBORN V-T.-CHICAGOS 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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1454 Subscribers Abroad— 
378 New Since March 1 


That’s the circulation of THE Founpry abroad as of 
April 14. 

These subscribers are located in @very country of 

the World, as shown ‘by the following detailed state- 

ment. 378 of these 1454 subscriptions have been 


received since March 1. 


Mexico 
New Zealand 


Peru 
Philippine Islands 
i Porto Ri 
Colombia Portugal 
Cuba Roumania 
Denmark 6 Scotland .... 
South Africa. . 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tasmania 
Uruguay 


Total outside United 
States 1862 


And these subscriptions abroad represent only 14 
per cent of our total paid subscription list which is 
10,159, of which 408 are in Canada and 8,297 in the 
United States and possessions, with a total distribution 
of 11,500 copies for the April 15 issue, and the num- 
~ ber growing with each issue. 

If you have anything to sell to the foundry trade at 
home, in Canada, or any other part of the World, 
advertise it in ‘THe FouNnpry—the only journal de- 
voted exclusively to the foundry industry. 

Two issues a month—first and fifteenth. Adver- 
tising rates, A.B.C. detailed statement of circulation 
and full information furnished promptly on request. 


TRE 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building, Cleveland 


Power Boating — The Marine Review — The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry — The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers 




















Newspaper Copy for Spanish 
America 


Interesting Facts About Rates, Position, Etc. 


By A. A. Preciado 


HE ink our American news- 

papers use comes from the 
same source that supplies the 
newspapers of the world. Ink— 
printers’ ink—spread over the 
surface of thousands of tons of 
white paper in America exercises 
a tremendous power. The time is 
coming when this power will be 
international—when the associated 
publications of the world, what- 
ever be their language, will prop- 
erly assume their place as mold- 
ers of international public opinion, 
understanding and close relation- 
ship. They will act as the re- 
serves of the League of Nations. 
They will cement political and 
economic relations between all 
nations and peoples. 

The basic principle of news- 
paper production is the same the 
world over. The distinguishing 
characteristics lie in the language 
in which they are written, the 
type characters and the mechanical 
appearance. 

I have before me a copy of a 
Chilian newspaper—one of the 
best. As I look it over from 
front to back page I fail to de- 
tect any striking difference from 
the average American newspaper, 
excepting, of course, that of text, 
which is in Spanish. Also, the 
big headlines are missing, and the 
make-up on the inside pages is 
not like that which we Americans 
are accustomed to see every morn- 
ning and afternoon of our lives. 

The average Chilian newspaper 
plant is modern. The same is 
true of all leading Latin-Ameri- 
can newspapers—and there are 
more than the average American 
who has not made a close study 
of the Latin-American situation 
is led to suspect. These publica- 
tions are equipped with modern 
presses capable of running off 
large circulations. The majority 


of these presses came from Amer. ’ 


ica. Many came from Germany. 
The composing rooms compare 
favorably with those found in the 
average newspaper plant in this 
country. The leading newspapers 
have installed engraving plants. 
These, however, do not measure 
up to the standards set by the 
American engraver. The Latin- 
Amefican newspapers do not seem 
to be able to get the best results 
in printing half-tones. In the first 
place, their screens are too fine. 
Secondly, the subject matter is 
not selected with the best of care. 
Unless the subject matter is prop- 
erly selected for newspaper re- 
production and a good cut made 
there isn’t a stereotyper or a 
pressman in the world who can 
bring out the high lights for 
proper results. 

I advise American advertisers 
to use line drawing exclusively in 
illustrating their copy for Latin- 
America. 


MODERN NEWSPAPER METHODS 


The paper I have before me has 
broken away from the Latin- 
American newspaper style of plac- 
ing advertisements on page one. 
Although it still quotes page-one 
space in its rate card, the policy 
seems to be to discourage the sell- 
ing of space on the first page as 
much as possible and to leave this 
important page to the discre- 
tion of the editorial department. 
The management has studied 
American methods closely, and is 
always looking for added improve- 
ments along Yankee lines. Some 
day the larger Latin-American 
newspapers are going to follow 
the American style of make-u 
A start has already been made in 
this direction by a newspaper in 
bir nae oy The owner of this 
publication several months ago 
sent for a young American news- 
paper man to install American 
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methods in the composing and 
editorial rooms. He succeeded. 
He made the paper look very 
much like an American publica- 
tion. It resembles a newspaper 
in San Diego, Cal. The American 
took the California style along 
with him. 

The newspapers in Santiago, 
Chile, then became interested in 
the innovation. When I left Chile 
arrangements were being made in 
two newspaper plants to send for 
American experts to direct the 
work of reconstruction. 

If we turn to page two of an 
ordinary American newspaper we 
find news, and perhaps, a very 
limited amount of advertising in 
the lower corners. Page two of 
the Chilian newspaper I have be- 
fore me is solid with advertise- 
ments. They are of different 
sizes. The placing of.ads across 
the top of the page is popular with 
newspapers in the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Therefore, we find 
on this page at the top a seven- 
column ad, three inches deep. 

The paper under discussion 
claims a circulation of 50,000, and 
it bases the following rates on this 
distribution : 
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Next to reading matter position 
is taken into consideration by this 
rate card belonging to a morning 
newspaper in Buenos Aires: 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Per Inch 
Single Column, 
Fach Insertion. 
Run of paper 
Next to reading matter (limited 
to single column) 
Financial 
Next to reading matter (minimum 
two inches double column). 
SPECIAL DISPLAY ADVE RTISING 
First page (occupying top of col- 
lumn, only display ad on page, 
minimum four inches double 
column) 
Last page (one insertion full 


page) . : : 
Any inside page (one insertion 
full page) 


Discounts on contract advertis- 
ing used in one year range from 
five to fifteen per cent. 

The greatest care should be 
taken in preparing copy for Latin- 
American countries. The text of 
an advertisement for a newspaper 
in Peru may not be appropriate 
for a newspaper in Argentine or 
in Chile. There is quite a differ- 
ence in the Spanish as spoken in 
the southern countries of South 





Third and 
Fourth 
Page. 
$3.048 
2.667 
2.438 
2.286 


First and 
Second 


Page. 


Cable 
Section. 


$2.54 
2.1 
2.042 
1.905 


Society 
News. 
$2.54 

2.164 
2.042 
2.905 





Here is a rate card from an- 
other newspaper in Chile claiming 
a circulation of 25,000: 


1 to 200 inches (per lineal inch). s. 
200 


400 i 
800 i 
2000 i 


5000 inches 


Forty per cént is added: to the 
above for advertisements to be 
placed on pages containing reading 
matter. This paper does not accept 
ads for the first page or for the 
cable news section. The average 
Latin-American newspaper con- 
fines its cable news to one page, 
over which there appears a gen- 
eral heading like this: “News 
from foreign countries.” 


. 


America, and in Peru, Bolivia, Ec- 
uador, Colombia and Venezuela. 
Also, words that may appear to 
be correct in an advertisement in 
the last mentioned republics may 
not be understood in Mexico. Only 
a close student of the Spanish as 
spoken in all these Latin-Ameri- 
can countries is capable of trans- 
lating copy destined to go to 
the newspapers of the various 
countries. 

To obtain a proper translation 
of copy I would advise an adver- 
tiser to consult translators who 
are natives .of the country in 
which he wishes to place his busi- 
ness. Otherwise, his copy may be 
the laughing stock of the readers 
of the newspaper. 
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U. S. Wheat 
Rebates to 
Illinois Farmers 


At harvest time grain buyers 
paid low prices for wheat in 
spite of government guatantee. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


gathered data all over Illinois and 
fought these profiteers in the interest 
of its readers. The Food Administra- 
tion issued a refund order to adjust 
these wheat purchases. 


Another Example of 
Prairie Farmer’s 


Reader Service 
Burridge D. Butler, Publisher 
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ERWIN © WASEY COM PANY 


CAdvertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO © 








We are told that we work 
more slowly than is the 
rule. Certainly in that pre- 
liminary research so vital 
to the success of the cam- 
paign to follow, we spare 
neither pains nor time. 











When an Advertising Illustration 
Makes a Valid Trade-Mark 


Recent Decisions of the Commissioner of Patents That Are Illuminating 
to Advertisers 


B* means of two significant rul- 
ings in favor of national ad- 
vertisers the U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents has thrown new light 


on the trade-mark status of: ad-. 


vertising and more particularly 
pictorial advertising. Incident- 
ally, this fresh development re- 
veals an attitude of greater leni- 
ency at the U. S. Patent Office 
with respect to protection by trade- 
mark. registration of distinctive 
advertising illustrations. It is an 
attitude that is a consistent and 
welcome sequel to the greatér 
indulgence that has lately been 
shown with respect to the entry 
at the Patent Office of advertis- 
ing phrases. 

To appreciate the moral for ad- 
vertisers in general to be found 
in the final opinion in the Cooper 
Underwear case and in the paral- 
lel case of the Thompson Piano 
Manufacturing Company, it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind that under 
the rules and regulations of the 
U. S. Patent Office a ‘trade-mark, 
to be entitled to registration, must 
be something more than a “mere 
advertisement.” Up to this time 
the unwavering policy has been to 
hold to a rather rigid attitude on 
this score. 

The Cooper Underwear Com- 
pany last fall sought to obtain reg- 
istration for a picture that is 
doubtless familiar to all persons 
who keep in touch with current 
periodical copy. The picture is 
that of a woman sitting on a couch 
attired in a wrapper draped to 
show in part the knitted underwear 
worn by her. Equally prominent 
in the composition are two chil- 
dren, one dressed in knitted un- 
derwear sitting beside the woman 
on the couch and the other, simi- 
larly dressed in knitted underwear, 
standing on one foot at her oppo- 
site side. 

Application was made by the 
Cooper company to register this 


picture as a trade-mark for under. 


wear consisting of woven and 
knitted union. suits, shirts and 
drawers for men, women and chil- 
dren, and socks for men and chil- 
dren. After consideration the ap- 
plication was rejected by the U. S. 
Examiner of Trade-marks on the 
ground that the picture is descrip- 
tive of the goods to which the 
mark is applied, since it illustrates 
underwear, and that it is not used 
as a trade-mark, but merely as an 
advertising device employed in the 
sale of underwear. In support of 
his position the examiner cited 
numerous magazine advertise- 
ments showing it to be a common 
practice to advertise underwear by 
means of pictures of women and 
children wearing the particular 
underwear that it is sought to 
advertise. 

From the rejection at the Trade- 
mark Division the Cooper com- 
pany finally made appeal to the 
office of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents and fortunately for the 
cause of advertising the case was 
reviewed personally by the Com- 
missioner. On appeal Judge J. T. 
Newton has reversed the rejection 
and allowed the trade-mark appli- 
cation in an opinion that, it is safe 
to predict, will be extensively 
quoted by aspiring advertisers for 
years to come. 


COMMISSIONER NEWTON REVERSES 
DENIAL 


“As to the trade-mark use of ap- 
plicant’s picture,” said Commis- 
sioner Newton, “applicant sets 
forth in its statement to its appli- 
cation that it is affixed to the 
goods or packages containing the 
same, and if this is true, in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, this 
certainly is a trade-mark use of 
applicant’s picture.” 

The indictment of descriptive- 
ness—always a sérious one in the 
case of a trade-mark if it can be 
sustained — the Commissioner 
treats quite comprehensively. By 
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way of introduction and squaring 
himself with previous practice he 
says: “As to the descriptiveness of 
the mark, it is of course true that 
goods may be described by pic- 
ture as weil as by written descrip- 
tion, and it is well settled that the 
mere pictures of goods should not 
be registered as trade-marks for 
the goods of which they are the 
pictures.” 

ln exemplification of this prin- 
ciple the Commissioner recalled 
the case of the Motz Tire & Rub- 
ber Company wherein the repre- 
sentation of a tire with minor ac- 
cessories was held unregistrable 
for tires; the controversy of Bris- 
tol vs. Graham in which it was 
held that the picture of a steel 
belt lacing was invalid as a trade- 
mark for belt lacings; the experi- 
ence of the Scholl Manufacturing 
Company, which was told that the 
representation of a foot supported 
on an arch was unregistrable for 
arch supports; the denial to the 
Piston Ring Company of registra- 
tion of a picture of several pack- 
ing rings concentrically arranged ; 
and the withholding from: the Ed- 
win B. Stimpson Company of a 
certificate for a picture of five 
short rivets superposed on a long 
rivet as a trade-mark for rivets. 

Drawing a distinction between 
the class of pictures thus pro- 
nounced ineligible and the Cooper 
group, the Commissioner signifi- 
cantly said: “If applicant's pic- 
ture was merely a picture of its 
underwear it would be clearly un- 
registrable, but it is an arbitrary 
artistic arrangement of details in 
which the illustration of the goods 
is only one of many features. The 
couch, the woman reading from a 
book to two children, convey an 
idea distinct from the underwear, 
and while any manufacturer of 
knitted underwear is entitled to il- 
lustrate his underwear garments 
per se, he is not entitled to monop- 
olize the arbitrary matter in ap- 
plicant’s picture, and there is 
enough of this matter to take this 
mark away. from a mere represen- 
tation of applicant’s goods.’ 

As though by way of explana- 
tion that the position of leniency 
at the Patent Office with respect 
to advertising pictures has not 
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been attained at one long step, the 
reviewing authority at this point 
in his analysis referred to several 
somewhat similar cases in the past. 

The references given included the 
case of Enoch Morgan’s Sons vs. 
Ward, wherein it was held that a 
picture of a bright pan reflecting 
a man’s face was a good trade- 
mark for a pan-cleaning com- 
pound. This was a case rendered 
interesting to advertisers by the 
fact that the advertiser had two 
trade-marks which he used sepa- 
rately in his advertising but jointly 
on the wrapper of the goods. Sup- 
port was also found in the case of 
the Foulds Milling Company, 
where it was held that the picture 
of a hand pouring macaroni from 
a broken package into a saucepan 
was registrable for macaroni. 

Finally did the Commissioner re- 
call the conclusion some time since 
that the Watson Manufacturing 
Company was entitled to trade- 
mark certification for a picture of 
a fly outside a screen and the 
words: “The Fly Outside.” This 
last case came closest, perhaps, to 
the leniency of the current action, 
the decision then as now having 
hinged on the circumstance that 
the picture was not a mere repre- 
sentation of the goods, even the 
screen shown being a triangular 
one of a shape not commonly 
used, to say nothing of the element 
of interest contributed by the fly. 


AN IMPORTANT RULING 


Summing up, the Commissioner 
ruled: “Cases like applicant’s 
should be allowed or refused, de- 
pending on whether the showing 
was only a picture of the goods on 
which the trade-mark was to be 
used or whether it included suffi- 
cient arbitrary matter additional 
to the mere picture to indicate the 
origin of ownership rather than 
the mere description of the goods. 
It is held in the present case that 
there is sufficient registrable mat- 
ter to warrant allowance of this 
application and the final rejection 
is accordingly reversed.” 

Two days prior to the announce- 
ment of the decision in the Cooper 
case, or, to be exact, on April 10, 
Commissioner Newton 
dowh an opinion in the parallel 
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National Names 


The automobile has added many 
words to the American vocabulary. 
Among the most prominent are— 


Hyatt 
Federal 
Delco 
Harrison 
Remy 
Covert 
Klaxon 
Chevrolet 
Jaxon 
Advertising has accomplished this. The 


manufacturers represented by the above 
names are Campbell-Ewald Company clients 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


National Advertising 
New York Detroit Chicago 
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Let us show you the 
meaning in the word 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 





It stands for dependability, for 
dignity oftype page, forwarmth 
and richness of illustration, for 
printed matter that invites and 
' holds the eye and suggests, 
on every page, quality in the 
goods advertised. 
Our Art Mat Exhibit - case 
illustrates. Send for it to- 
day. No charge to you and 
a pleasure for us. 


LOUIS DEJONGE «& CO. 


New York City 
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case of the Thompson Piano Man- 
ufacturing Company which, with 
its twin above quoted, will prob- 
ably have a marked and perma- 
nent influence upon the composi- 
tion in future of advertising pic- 
tures which it may be desirable to 
use in connection with “dress of 
the goods” as well as in display. 
The Thompson company manufac- 
tures a furniture polish and sought 
enrollment at the Trade-mark Di- 
vision of the Patent Office of a 
picture in which the conspicuous 
elements are the representation of 
a grand piano and the figure of a 
woman standing by the piano and 
engaged in polishing the instru- 
ment. 

Here the stigma which the 
Trade-mark Examiner discerned 
was a label use rather than a dis- 
play advertising use as in the 
Cooper case. The formal ground 
of rejection was that the piano 
polishing picture was not used as 
a trade-mark indicative of origin, 
but only as a decorative feature 
for the labels and that further- 
more the picture is descriptive of 


the quality or characteristic of the 


goods. The Trade-mark Exami- 
ner was able to summon a number 
of precedents to bolster his rejec- 
tion. 

There was, for,exdmple, the 
case of Pratt & Farmer, wherein 
a picture of a fish was refused 
registration as a trade-mark for 
fishing lines. Solace was also 
found in the case of the American 
Paint & Color Company, which 
firm was, a few years since, denied 
registration for a picture of a con- 
denser, or rather of several con- 
densers of different kinds, as a 
trade-mark for condenser paint, 
though on review it was held that 
if a mark on the whole is arbitrary 
the several elements of the design 
need not be considered separately. 
The Examiner, in order to fix the 
status of the “how” picture as be- 
yond the trade-mark pale, also 
called the attention of the aythori- 
ties higher up to a number of il- 
lustrations in magazines and on 
cartons showing different goods 
with various kinds and forms of 
illustrations as to the manner of 
use of the goods. 

Commissioner Newton, in decid- 
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ing the appeal which was made to 
him, made it clear that he is not 
disposed to upset the principle that 
description of goods is taboo in 
a trade-mark and that description 
may be. accomplished quite as ef- 
fectively by pictures as by means 
of words. “But,” he went on, “ap- ° 
plicant’s picture is not a picture 
of his goods at all. It is a con- 
ventional picture not useful to 
anyone else in describing polish, 
and to grant applicant a perpetual 
monopoly of this particular pic- 
ture would harm no one. Any 
manufacturer of polish has a right 
to display on his goods the pic- 
ture of the goods, but not appli- 
cant’s conventional showing of a 
woman polishing a grand piano, all 
enclosed in a circle.” 

The preceding quotation holds 
the key to the logic that Com- 
missioner Newton is apparently 
employing in deciding these cases 
that come close to the advertising 
line. His supreme test of the 
trade-mark eligibility of the 
highly suggestive phrase or pic- 
ture is pivoted on the essentiality 
of the copy to other manufacturers 
of the same class for the represen- 
tation of their wares. Thus, in a 
recent appealed case (Avalon 
Farms Company) the Commis- 
sioner overruled his subordinate 
and admitted to registration a sug- 
gestive, coined compound word 
because he held that it “is not tak- 
ing from anybody any word use- 
ful in describing anything because 
there is no such word.” 

en announcing his current 
decision with respect to the piano- 
polish picture the head of the Pat- 
ent Office pointed out that the way 
had been paved for this ruling by 
an earlier decision whereby the 
Belber Trunk & Bag Company had 
been’ accorded trade-mark stand- 
ing for a picture. of a pile of lug- 
gage, a globe, etc. In one respect 
this Belber case, in its reassur- 
ance to advertisers, went even far- 
ther than either of the cases de- 
cided in April, 1919, although the 
picture had not the constructive 
advertising force in the illustra- 
tions lately approved. The unique 
element in the Belber picture was 
that it embodied an inscription that 
savored strongly of an advertising 
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caption. On the globe appeared 
the words “Atlas Quality.” The 
Examiner of Trade-marks ruled 
that the word “Quality” must be 
“disclaimed” or removed from the 
drawing as descriptive, but he was 
overruled by the Commissioner. 
Not only did the latter hold that 
the picture of the pile of luggage 
was arbitrary rather than a mere 
representation of the goods, but 
he came to the conclusion that 
“Quality” when used in connection 
with the word “Atlas” and the 
other features was not so clearly 
descriptive as to require a specific 
disclaimer or removal from the 
drawing. So the copy in its en- 
tirety was finally approved as an 
identification tag for suitcases, 
traveling bags, trunks and auto 
luggage. 

That these cases seem to provide 
well-grounded precedent for the 
acceptance as trade-marks of erst- 
while advertising illustrations in 
their entirety will be accounted by 
most advertisers a cause for con- 
gratulation because there is a 
heavy element of risk in under- 
taking to gain admission for an 
advertising picture by waiving or 
disclaiming exclusive rights in its 
advertising factors. 

This was most _ strikingly 
brought out by the experience of 
the Motz Tire-& Rubber Company, 
to which Commissioner Newton 
referred in each of his late deci- 
sions. The Motz company, for 
the sake of obtaining some meas- 
ure of trade-mark protection for 
its picture of a tire on a clincher 
rim, was willing to vacate all claim 
_ to monopolistic rights in the pic- 
ture of the tire and the word 
“Cushion” which appeared in con- 
junction with it. However, when 
the court of last resort came to 
pass upon this case, it held that a 
descriptive representation of goods 
having been refused trade-mark 
registration cannot be saved by a 
disclaimer that leaves nothing but 
a mere skeleton of the real mark. 

In the Thompson Piano case 
just decided, as in the parallel 
case of the Cooper Underwear 
Company, the impression is con- 
veyed that the Commissioner of 
Patents was consciously framing a 
rule of-thumb for use in a class of 
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cases that may be expected to 
multiply as advertisers grasp their 
significance. “Cases of this char- 
acter,” says the Commissioner, 
“should be allowed or refused, de- 
pending on whether the showing 
was only a showing of the goods 
on which the mark was used or 
whether it included sufficient con- 
ventional matter belonging to no 
one and adopted by the applicant - 
to indicate origin or ownership by 
him. It is held in the present case 
that there is sufficient arbitrary 
matter to warrant allowance of 
the case, and the final rejection is 
accordingly overruled.” 


The Preponderant Wealth of 
the United States 


“Business is bound to be good,” say 
A. Stein & Company, makers of Paris 
garters, in current business-paper adver- 
tising, and they give some impressive fig- 
ures to substantiate their assertion. 
While the United States, according to 
this advertisement, has only six per cent 
of the world’s pepo and seven per 
cent of the land, yet it produces 85 
per cent of the world’s supply of auto- 
mobiles, 75 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply of corn, 66 per cent of the world’s 
supply of oil, 60 per cent of the world’s 
supply of copper, 60 per cent of the 
world’s supply of aluminum, 60 per cent 
of the world’s supply of cotton, 52 per 
cent of the world’s supply of coal, 50 per 
cent of the world’s supply of zinc, 40 per 
cent of the world’s supply of lead, 
40 per cent of the world’s supply of sil- 
ver, 40 per cent of the world’s supply 
of iron and steel, 25 per cent of the 
world’s supply of wheat, and 20 per 
cent of the world’s supply of gold. 


Advertising Agents, Please Note 


Curtiss Azroptane & Moror Corpora- 
TION 
Garven Crrty, Apr. 10, 1919. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you in your office a list of the 
advertising books published by advertis- 
ing agencies? I am anxious to obtain 
for my library a complete set of these 
and would thank you if you would kind- 
ly supply me with this information. 

F. L. Favrore, 
Manager, Department of Education and 
Sales Promotion. 


Two Additions to Staff of 
“Tlustratéd Milliner” 


E. A. Crombie, advertising manager 
of Gage Bros. & Co., Chicago, for_the 
last eight years, has joined the staff of 
the Illustrated Milliner, New York. | 

G. F. Bailey, formerly connected with 
the sales department of M. A. Cuming. 

Co., New York, has also joined the 
advertising staff of this publication. 
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The Religious Press 
( ecnaal ee RON 
Just as today the preaching of religion is 
more cultural, more real, more virile, 
more practical, so is the written expres- 
sion of it in the Religious Press. 


The printed word concerning the great- 
est need of the world and the greatest 
force in the world—Religion—is today 
more potent, more attention compelling, 
more outspoken, more influential and yet 
more attractive to the millions of earnest 
men and women who live not only by the 
faith of their fathers, but in our new era 
of humanitarianism and of good works. 


The Religious Press is a permanent 
power to which the maker of a worth 
while product—no other—may turn with 
confidence in this seething period of 
world reconstruction. 


Space sold in large or small units—na- 
tional or sectional, and 





—unlike other periodicals, the Religious Press, 
as a class, has not asked advertisers to pay 
increased production costs by rate advance 
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More than fifty per 
cent of our readers 
individually own one 
or more automobiles 


and more than fifty per cent of these 
automobiles cost more than $1800. 


Without a doubt, the Magazine of 
Wall Street has the highest percent- 
age of automobile owners among 
readers of any magazine in the 
world. 


We will be glad to present facts to 
support this statement—particularly 
to automobile advertisers seeking 
fertile ground for their advertising 
seed. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


*MAGAZINE 
©WALL STREET 


42 Broadway, New York 
New Telephone Number—Broad 5793 


The Magazine of Wall Street has the largest 
proven paid circulation of any financial pub- 
lication in the world. 














The Tie That Binds a Family of 
Products 


A Plan That Has Been Followed Consistently for Forty Years 


By R. D. Brigham 


Advertising Manager, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


"T HERE comes a time in the 
history of every large Ameri- 
can manufacturer when it be- 
comes difficult and often confus- 
ing to advertise all of the firm’s 
products under a common name. 
It is very easy to advertise suc- 
cessfully one or two products, but 
when the line is increased to 
thirty, forty or a hundred di- 
versified products, it is a more 
dificult problem. 

Many American manufacturers 
have given this problem careful 
consideration, notably, Armour & 
Co., and The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. Armour & Co. advertise their 
many products under the common 
phrase, “Armour’s Quality Prod- 
ucts.” Sherwin-Williams uses the 
phrase “Sherwin-Williams Prod- 
ucts” to identify its entire line 
and connect each product with 
the other. 

This very interesting problem 
was solved by the Sperry Flour 
Co. about forty years ago with 
the coining of the phrase: “A 
Sperry Product.” It is highly 
probable that the Sperry Flour 
Co. was the first manufacturer in 
the United States to use a com- 
mon identifying symbol. 

Many years ago the Sperry 
Flour Co. began the manufacture 
of Germea, a breakfast food made 
from wheat. The name Germea 
was given to the product because 
it was made from the germ of 
the wheat. It was unlike any 
other product on the market and 
a trade name such as “Germea” 
was necessary. It was deemed 
advisable to connect the manufac- 
ture and sale of this product with 
the sale of the big line of Sperry 
flours. One of the executives of 
the company decided that this 
could be easily accomplished if 
the words, “A Sperry Product” 
were always printed under the 


word “Germea” in all advertising 


and publicity matter. This was 
done, and to-day, as forty years 
ago, Germea is known as “A 
Sperry Product.” The popularity 
and dependable quality of Sperry 
flour were used to introduce and 
carry along the sale of Germea. 
The word “Sperry” was the con- 
necting link between the products. 

Later this phrase was used 
more extensively when other 
products were added to the Sperry 
line of flour and cereals. The 
company purchased a competitive 
milling concern, and a part of 
the assets of this competitive con- 
cern was a well-known pancake 
flour, known as “Encore Pancake 
Flour.” The name “Encore” as 
applied to pancake flour was well 
and favorably known, and doubt- 
less had a certain merchandising 
value. It ‘would have been folly 
to discard the name _ entirely. 
Therefore, when this product was 
manufactured under the Sperry 
name, it became known as “En- 
core Pancake Flour, A Sperry 
Product.” Thus, the reputation 
of the Sperry Flour Company was 
attached to this old product and 
it helped to bring “Encore Pan- 
cake Flour” into greater favor 
with housewives on the Pacific 
Coast. 


APPLIED TO NEW SORT OF PRODUCTS 


A few years ago the company 
decided to manufacture a line of 
proprietary stock and poultry 
feeds. These feeds were well 
balanced rations and contained all 
the necessary food elements to 
supply nourishment to stock and 
poultry. It was decided that 
names, such as “Sperry. Stock 
Food” or “Sperry Poultry Food” 
would not be sufficient because the 
names in themselves did not ex- 
actly describe the products and 
these names would have little dis- 
tinctive selling value other than 
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An Experienced 


Advertising Salesman 
With Personality and Poise 


With original ideas, 
and some planning 
and copy writing 
ability—will be inter- 
ested in the unusual 
opportunity that exists 
in the western office of 
an eastern publication 
—the largest in its 


field. 


General knowledge of 
publishing business, art 
work, printing, engrav- 
ing, etc., desirable. 
Acquaintance among 
agency executives in 
the west would be 
valuable. 


Headquarters, Chicago, 

with some traveling. 

Good salary to start, 

with commission basis - 
as soon as business de- 

veloped will give him a 

better proposition. 


Address ““G. M.” 
Box 105, Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











the value of the name “Sperry.” 
Therefore, the company decided 
to adopt trade-names for thes: 
products which would tell th 
whole story in themsélves. “Sure 
milk” was the name decided upo: 
for the stock food, and “Surelay’ 
and “Suregrow” were the new 
poultry feeds. The three products 
were extensively advertised, and 
in each advertisement the words, 
“A Sperry Product” were printed 
under the  trade-name. Thus 
trade-names were used _ which 
clearly defined the purpose and 
usefulness of the products, and 
these names combined with the 
prestige of the name “Sperry” re 
sulted in a widespread popularity 
and sale of the products. 

In a like manner more than 
sixty products are tied together 
by the common identifying phrase 
“A Sperry Product.” Whenever 
it seems necessary to adopt a dis- 
tinctive trade-name for a certain 
product, it is done, and the new 
product is brought into the chain 
by the three family words. The 
executives of the company do not 
know how our big line could have 
been tied together without this 
identifying symbol. 

Last year the company con 
ducted an entire campaign on “A 
Sperry Product,” explaining what 
this phrase means to dealers and 
consumers on the Pacific Coast, 
showing that behind it stands the 
dependable institution. The com- 
pany endeavors to make the 
phrase more than a mere catchy 
advertising phrase. It stands for 
something bigger and broader and 
more substantial; in fact, the in- 
tegrity of the institution itself. 


P. S. Rumpel Makes Change 


P. S. Rumpel, for the last ten years 
advertising manager of The Weis Man- 
ufacturing Company and sales manager 
of The Weis Fibre Container Corpora- 
tion, Monroe, Mich., has become adver- 
tising manager of The Hummel & 
Downing Company,: Milwaukee, effective 
May 1. 


C. M. Cooper ‘to Join Gill 
Engraving Company 
Charles M. Cooper, for fifteen years 
with the Suffolk —. ww Company, 
New York, on Ma will become as- 
sociated with the Lint Engraving Com- 
pany, of the same city. 
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Here is what one agency thinks of the 
cooperation rendered national adver- 
tisers by the service department of 
the Huntington, W. Va. Advertiser 





MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK : CLEVELAND 


CMICAGO OFFICES 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


April 11, 1919. 


The Huntington Advertiser, 
Huntington, W.Va. 


Gentlenen:- 


The broad-side you mailed to the trade on Orange- 
Crush recently is one of the best of ite kind that has ever 
come to the writer's attentidn, and Mr. Scudder was so pleased 
with it that he asked me to ascertain if you could furnish us 
with 300 of these for which we would be very glad to pay, of 
course, whatever the amount the charge came to. 


Will you kindly let us know whether or not you 
can arrange to furnish us with 300 of theee and the charge 
therefor. 


Needless to say the splendid co-operation given the 
local dealer is appreciated very much, and will undoubtedly 
eid him materially in putting Orange-Crush across in a big way 
in Huntington. 


Very truly yours, 
MCJUNKIN ADVERTISING CO, 


R.E.Jackson. , ! - 
: Ae 


This service is open for 
all national advertisers 





The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York City Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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“The Door to a Fuller 
Happier Life’ 


Bae phrase is not ours. It belongs to the Editor 
of the Columbus Ohio Journal. It represents his 
opinion of PHYSICAL CULTURE as.expressed in 
one of his editorials. The complete editorial follows: 


“Every now and then there comes 
to our desk a magazine called 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. And 
every time it comes we read it 
all through, and wonder why we 
haven’t been taking it regularly. 
Then, in the usual human way, we 
gradually forget all about it, until 
another sample copy of the mag- 
azine comes our way. But what we 
read in the PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Magazine we never quite forget: 
and although we do not act on its 
good advice as thoroughly as we 
should, it has its effect—imme- 
diately in a heartening realization 
of the possibilities of physical well 
being, and later, too, in a few good 
resolutions more or less kept. 

The Mission of this really im- 
portant periodical is to make us all 


realize the necessity of caring for 
our physical-frames, of giving na- 
ture a chance to keep us well and 
strong, so that we can be of the 
greatest possible use to ourselves, 
to our families, and to our country. 
Any of the books or publications that 
bring this realization home to us 
are of value. We are using PHYS- 
ICAL CULTURE merely as an il- 
lustration. The great thing is to 
wake up to the fact that we can 
give our minds a better chance if 
we make our bodies strong: and 
that unnatural sedentary lives, with- 
out any offsetting exercises, will 
never make for the strong bodies. 
Exercise could be for many, an 
open door to a fuller, happier life; 
and there is nothing but laziness to 
prevent us all from entering it.” 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


119 West Fortieth Street 


New York City 


O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 


Western Representative 
Cuartes H. Suatruck 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


New England Representative 
Merz B. Hayes 


44 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





What Do You Know About 
CanadaP 


A Canadian Cites Examples That Show There Is Still Much to Be 
Learned This Side of the Border 


By Frank Maitland 


, 


CCORDING to Printers 

InK, as related in a recent 
issue, a distinguished New Yorker 
of no mean educational attain- 
ments, when asked to name the 
Provinces of Canada _ replied: 
“Montreal, Quebec and Assini- 
boia.” The comment thereon’ was 
to the effect that this gentleman’s 
acquaintance with Canada must 
have ceased shortly after the last 
Northwest Rebellion. 

Up to the date of this type- 
writing, no Canadian of even or- 
dinary common school education 
has been known to make the state- 
ment that the States of the Amer- 
ican Union are New York, Chicago 
and Indian Territory; if he did, 
some Canadian paper might re- 
mark that his knowledge of the 
United States had ceased at the 
time of the civil war—and then 
again it might not. 

Regina is the capital city of the 
big grain-growing Province of 
Saskatchewan. It is a proud and 
lusty and somewhat cocksure lit- 
tle city of probably 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. It thinks well of itself, but 
it does not consider itself the chief 
city of Canada, neither does it be- 
lieve that the Province of Sas- 
katchewan is all that there is of 
the Dominion. 

An enterprising men’s-wear re- 
tailer in that city was impressed 
by the advertising of a certain 
American line of underwear ad- 
vertised in American magazines 
that have considerable circulation 
in Canada. He asked for the 
agency for his territory. He got 
it without delay—for all of Can- 
ada! Inquiries go to the adver- 
tiser from all parts of Canada, 
for American magazines are read 
widely in all Canadian Provinces. 
These inquiries are turned over 
to this men’s-wear retailer in Re- 
gina and he sells this particular 


brand of underwear to buyers in ss 


Nova Scotia, nearly 3,000 miles 


‘away. He has a snap all right 


and, needless to say, he has no 
complaints to make; but he is not 
equipped to represent the Ameri- 
can manufacturer in the way that 
he should be represented in the Ca- 
nadian market, and he sometimes 
wonders if this big American firm 
really thinks that Regina is the 
commercial centre of the Domin- 
ion. 
MISPLACED ASSURANCE 


A few years ago, I attended 
a big Business Show held in the 
Coliseum in Chicago. A string of 
business papers with which I was 
connected had an exhibit at the 
Show, the design being of course 
to interest some of the big busi- 
ness men in advertising in Can- 
ada. Along came the general 
sales manager of one of the big- 
gest manufacturers of roofing ma- 
terials, with factories and sales 
agencies in all the principal Amer- 
ican cities. This firm had recently 
made trade connections with 2 
wholesale hardware house in Mon- 
treal. It was nibbling at the Cana- 
dian market but was not prepared 
as yet to do any advertising. 

“You are well represented now 
in Eastern Canada,” I said, “al- 
though you might be well advised 
to have your line on sale by a 
Toronto house as well. But what 
about the West? That’s where the 
biggest building activity is to be 
found these days. You should be 
represented in Winnipeg, and per- 
haps in Calgary and Vancouver as 
well. I should be very glad to rec- 
ommend a good hardware house 
in Winnipeg.” 

“Winnipeg? Oh, we handle 
Winnipeg from Seattle.” 

“Indeed! I presume you handle 
Minneapolis from Seattle as well?” 

“It’s quite evident, young man, 
that you are not up very well in 
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United States geography. It hap- 
pens that we have a branch sales 
office in Minneapolis, but if we 
hadn’t we would work the Min- 
neapolis territory from Chicago. 
lt happens to be two days and a 
good many hundred miles nearer. 
you have a lot to learn about this 
country.” 

“Not nearly so much as the best 
informed American business men 
have to learn about my coyntry,” 
was the reply. 

Forgetting the phenomenal war 
orders of recent years, Canada is 
by far the best customer that 
Uncle Sam has got. Too good 
to suit the ideas of the Canadian 
manufacturer, who complains bit- 
terly that in spite of “Made in 
Canada” campaigns, and a customs 
tariff of a mildly protective na- 
ture, his own market is swamped 
with American-made goods, 
which means that many American 
manufacturers have discovered 
Canada; but it does not mean that 
they know much about it, for they 
don’t. 

The advertising. managers of 
Canadian newspapers and periodi- 
cals, who make occasional jour- 
neys to Uncle Sam’s country iook- 
ing for business, are astonished at 
the lack of knowledge of Canada 
which they find in the offices of 
the big advertisers. They shouldn’t 
be, for every day’s mail brings 
new evidences of it in correspond- 
ence from the brainiest and best in- 
formed of American advertisers. 

The incident that follows will 
excite little comment among Cana- 
dian readers. They are used to 
such things. They happen every 
day. A big American advertiser 
wanted information as to the dis- 
tribution of his product among 
the druggists of a Canadian city. 
So he wrote to a newspaper in 
which he was advertising asking 
for signed statements from all the 
druggists. He sent along some 
forty or fifty post cards, on which 
his questions were neatly typed, 
and asked the newspaper’s co-op- 
eration. Needless to say, he got 
it, and got it promptly. But his 
post cards could not go through 
the mails as they carried Ameri- 
can stamps. The stamps that are 
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good in Canada happen to have 
the picture of King George. Those 
decorated with the features of 
George Washington are not ac- 
cepted by the Canadian postal au- 
thorities. Not so strange either, 
when one comes to think of it. 
Yet in all the big Canadian hotels, 
frequented by American tourists, 
notices are placed conspicuously 
over the mail boxes with the re- 
minder that Canadian stamps must 
be used on all letters. The notices 
are there, because they happen to 
be needed. 

There is much educational work 
that needs to be done in the United 
States by Canadian newspapers 
and periodicals looking for Amer- 
ican advertising. As a Canadian 
advertising man, let me say that 
the prevailing lack of knowledge 
in the United States of things 
Canadian is largely our own fault. 
We have not sufficiently adver- 
tised ourselves in the neighboring 
republic. Few of us realize the 
kindergarten nature of the in- 
struction that needs to be given. 

What is needed is a larger co- 
operative advértising campaign 
than has yet been attempted by 
Canadian publishers, and a stream 
of books and pamphlets for the 
instruction of American advertis- 
ing agencies and business men. 

One word more, addressed to 
the American advertiser. It is 
true that you get a big circula- 
tion among Canadian readers 
when. you use American periodi- 
cals. But you need more than that 
to get the returns you have a right 
> expect from the Canadian mar- 
et. 

Many brands of goods that are 
extensively advertised in the 
United States are not sold in 
Canada. To get consumer inter- 
est it is necessary to advertise as 
well in Canadian periodicals. The 
reader knows that a line of goods 
that is advertised in Canadian pe- 
riodicals and newspapers is on 
sale in Canada. He is never sure 
of this when he sees something 
new advertised in. an American 
magazine. Canadian advertising 
will make doubly effective the 
Canadian circulation of American 
periodicals, 
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442 Newspapers 
and 99 Magazines 
competed for this 


LOVING CUP 


Presented for the 
LARGEST SUBSCRIPTION RAISED for 


‘‘Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund”’ 


WON BY 


The Providence ‘Journal 


The PROVIDENCE JOURNAL raised 
$94,756.92, approximately one-fourth of the en- 
tire fund raised by 541 newspapers and maga- 
zines and over twice the amount raised by the 
second paper participating. 


It is additional proof of the influence and strength of 
this great newspaper—known for ninety years as “The 
Rhode Island Bible.” 


It is convincing evidence of the spending power of its 
prosperous clientele—the busy, money-earning residents 
of Southern New England, and of their confidence in 
anything which the Journal advocates. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


CHAS. H. EDDY Co, 
Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago 
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New York Theatre 


Program Corporation 


2 
e 
begs to announce that 
Mr. J. H. Gallagher 


has joined its Adver- 
tising Staff. 


Mc 


108-114 Wooster Street 
New York, April 14, 1919 
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A Sales 
Force that Doesn’t Solicit 
Orders 


(Continued from page 6) 
ire curious to know whether a 
tore is clean and cool, for these 
hings naturally exert an influence 
ipon the type of customers ca- 
ered to.” 

It is, therefore, apparent that 
raveling representatives for the 
Victor organization are specialists 
n the retail business. They miust 
iave retail and wholesale experi- 
ence, a knowledge of accounting 
—for a good deal of the Victrola 
business is conducted on the install- 
ment plan. They must understand 
the financing of the business, the 
dangers of the extension of too 
long credits, etc. They must know 
how to choose stocks suited to 
the condition of a town, the selec- 
tion of a store location and the 


training of sales people. Instead |. 


of knowing the Victrola business 
alone, they must be kept informed 
of general trade conditions. 

The success of the traveling de- 
partment of the Victor organiza- 
tion is due largely to the fact that 
the recommendations of its mem- 
bers are not stereotyped systems, 
but personalized recommendations 
based upon an intimate study of 
the merchant’s particular business. 
They do not attempt to dictate 
to the retailer but analyze condi- 
tions and suggest improvements. 
They persuade the dealer to put 
in artistic demonstration booths, 
hardwood floors, rugs, plants, ar- 
tistic furniture, etc., in order to 
create the proper atmosphere and 
draw to his store a better grade 
of customers. 

“T can quickly recall from my 
personal experience,” related Mr. 
Beach, “several instances which 
show just how our traveling staff 
operate. A few years ago one of 
our men visited a flourishing man- 
ufacturing town in Pennsylvania. 
We knew we were not getting 
proper distribution at that point. 
So, the representative made a 
careful survey of the conditions 
surrounding this dealership—the 
class of employees, the type of 
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— 1500 
Addresses 


Per Hour 


Belknap No. 4 Addressing 
Machine 


Pri 


$67.50 


Each name and address an 


exact reproduction of 
typewriting. 

Belknap stencils can be cut 
in your own office on 
your own typewriter. 

Send for catalog and full 
information. 

Other models from $215.00 
to $2150.00. 


Rapid Addressing 


Machine Company 


32-46 West 23d Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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The editorial 
page of a farm 
paper isasign- 
board, plainly 
indicating the 
character of 
readers,—and 
the influence 
which the pub- 
lication exerts. 


All business men in- 
terested in trade 
with rural people, 
find the reading of 
the editorial page in 
farm papers, to be 
time well and prof- 
itably invested. 


These are direct and 
simple statements, eas- 
ily determined by sub- 
mitting the evidence 
to yourself as Appel- 
late Court. 


‘The Farm Paper With A Mission” 


Hmerican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Gro. H. Mevers, Adv. Mgr. 


’ Chicago 


Paul W. Minnick, -Eastern Rep. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 

















merchandise carried, charge sys- 
tems, etc. Then ‘after these ob- 
servations, he called upon the 
merchant, introduced himself and 
then diplomatically suggested a 
few obvious improvements that 
could be made. This merchant, 
however, did not take kindly to 
the criticism of the manner in 
which he was running his busi- 
ness. He maintained that as he 
was paying the bills, he could do ™ 
what he darn well pleased. 

“Our representative impressed 
upon kim the fact, however, that 
to employ an efficiency man would 
cost him around $1,000. Even 
then it would be impossible to se- 
cure the services of an individual 
who had made a study of the talk- 
ing machine business. By showing 
this successful merchant that our 
interest was not entirely selfish, 
our traveling representative grad- 
ually broke down his reserve, with 
the result that at midnight they 
were still in the store making 
plans for complete reorganization 
of the business. And it was not 
until two o’clock that they finally 
separated. 

“The final_outcome of this par- 
ticular case was that while the 
man was head ovér heels in debt, 
three years later he came to head- 
quarters, showed us his bank ac- 
count and stated that he intended 
to open branch stores in the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. 

“As originally found, this dealer 
depended solely on his wife for 
clerical help—a most delightful 
woman for a home, but poorly 
suited for work of such character. 
A change was suggested and car- 
ried out with the employing of 
competent salespeople, new fix- 
tures were built, etc. The wife 
was installed in new duties as a 
home maker, and it was not long 
before that. merchant was coup- 
ling real home pleasures with 
work under conditions which were 
decidedly more favorable. One 
of the things our traveler im- 
pressed upon this merchant was 
the importance of concentrating 
on merchandise he best wunder- 
stood and merchandise which per- 
mitted a quick turn-over. 

“So;' here is an example where 
our traveling staff is not only per- 
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Use cover paper whenever you can, for 
arich, velvety cover soothes the reader’s 
hand, rests his eye, entices his mind into 


your message. 


Tniernational 


DES 


NOT ONLY CATALOG 
and booklet covers, but 
broadsides, folders, leaf- 


lets, brochures and cards 


come out splendidly on’ 


the very inexpensive In- 
TERNATIONAL COVERS. 

One size, one weight, one 
finish —23x33—95 Vel- 
vet Antique. Eight col- 
ors: White, Green, Cobalt, 
Cafe, Horizon Blue, Madu- 
ro, Stucco Gray, Indo Gray. 
Made by the men who 
make Interwoven Covers. 





[ ] I would like “Specimen Leaves” 

{ ] Your Color Sample Book 

[ ] Also Interested in Interwoven 
rers 

[ ] 1 am a Salesman of Printing 

{ ] lama Commercial Artist 





My name 
My position 
Firm name__ 


Address ____ 








OLOR is the new ar- 
rival in the advertising 
family. The paper-and-ink 
color combinations on In- 
ternational Covers are al- 
most infinite. Our “ Speci- 
men Leaves,” a brochure 
made up of only three 
paper alin treated sim- 
ply in two and three colors 
of ink, have been pro- 
nounced the finest cover 
advertising ever gotten 
out.We do not believe this 
"acne Soot eee ourselves, 
ut it reflectsanimpression 
which men get from a sim- 
pleintelligentcombination 
of paper and ink. (You 
merit want to frame these 
Specimen Leaves for your 
sanctum.) May wesend you 
a copy? Near you isa paper 
merchant who likes to rec- 
ommend International 
Covers, because he hasseen 
what they can do. Any 
good printing salesman can 
show you what they can do. 
Or talk to any commercial 
artist or layout man. 


CHEMICAL PAPER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


64 JACKSON ST., HOLYOKE, MASS, 
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Art Service— Plus 





his organization has been developed 
with one object—namely—to secure 
the best talent in the art field for our 
service to advertisers. 


That we have succeeded was strikingly 
demonstrated recently when we took 
over the complete Art Editorship of a 
well known national magazine. 


Although our organization is built pri- 
marily for producing the highest grade 
of illustrations for advertisements, it 
was found that our facilities were more 
than adequate for this character of 
work, which includes the re-designing 
of the entire physical appearance of the 
magazine, the execution of drawings 
for covers, illustrations, decorations, 
etc. There may be a suggestion here for 
others who find the problem of art work 
an increasingly difficult one to solve. 


©he CHARLES EVERETT 
JOHNSON COMPANY 


Advertising Art Service 
CHICAGO. 
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forming a. service to our own or- 
vanization, but helping to raise 
the standards of retailing through- 
ut the country.” 

“In some cases,” Mr. Beach 
tates, “it is mecessary to adopt 
rather unusual methods to bring 
i dealer out of his lethargy. Some 
have to be told the rudiments of 
the business, while others merely 
require a simple suggestion which 
will start them thinking in the 
right direction. 

“In developing the retail clerks, 
no set manual of instruction is 
prepared. This phase is also han- 
dled personally by the representa- 
tives. They explain the importance 
of becoming familiar with the Vic- 
tor catalogue and also memoriz- 
ing the interesting facts printed 
regarding the artists and com- 
posers. They try to arouse the 
ambition of the clerks and fre- 
quently give them a list of books 
on salesmanship that can be ob- 
tained from the library.” 


THE VICTOR STANDARD OF CO- 
OPERATION 


Mr. Beach explained that the 
Victor organization is thoroughly 
sold on the idea of true co-oper- 
ation. “To our minds this is sell- 
ing goods to the consumer, rather 
than selling to the retailer. Nine- 
ty per cent of the help our rep- 
resentatives give is unsolicited. A 
subject is opened up during the 
conversation and frequently a 
merchant does not realize that he 
has been placed in possession of 
many valuable facts. But pro- 
vided he puts them into operation, 
we are contented. We don’t, of 
course, set down rules or regula- 
tions for running a store, but try 
to explain to our dealers the prin- 
ciples of merchandising. We pre- 
fer to tell them how to determine 
what to do, for this teaches them 
the resourcefulness which is so 
necessary in keeping up with com- 
petition.” 

When Victor traveling men ap- 
pear on the scene, the dealers do 
not feel “Here comes someone to 
take away my hard-earned 
money.” Rather, they are glad to 
welcome the visitor who talks, not 
with an order book in one hand 
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Horse Sense 





The biggest horse does 
not always do the most 
work; a smaller horse 
may do more. De- 
pends on the kind of 
work. 


The big publication of 
general circulation 
may not fit your job 
to any economical de- 
gree; the smaller mag- 
azine with all MEN 
circulation may prove 
the exact fit you re- 
quire. 


Good Horse Sense is a 
pretty safe guide and 
often saves Experi- 
ence lots of tough 
work —and keeps 
money circulating 
where it belongs. 


75,000 All-Rights for 
straight Man-to-Man 
talk. No waste. Sam- 
ple copy and rate card 
upon request. 


Sat ONAL 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE FIELD 


221 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Member A. B. C. 








and a poised pencil in the other. 
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Speed 


Anessential element in 
most advertising typog- 
raphy is speed. Sixty 
specialists, operating by 
shifts, days and nights 
and Sundays, guarantee 
maximum speed without 
sacrifice of quality to 
clients of the 


Typographic 
Service 
Company 


Every man of this force 
is an expert in some form 
of advertising composi- 
tion. Most of them have 
spent years in the service 
of this company. They 
work under competent 
direction in a bright, airy 
composing room with the 
best modern equipment. 
Unlimited quantities of 
every desired type face 
are always at their dis- 
posal. 


The best way to judge 
the value of our service 
to you is to see us on the 
job. You will be welcome 
any time at 


141 Madison Ave. 
New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 3620 











The advance notices to the trad: 
typify the attitude of the organi 
zation toward its agents. “Noth 
ing is more inspiring than an oc 
casional conference with someon 
interested in the same problem: 
as ourselves,” reads one of thx 
notices. 
visit you on April 19th and we 
hope that your talk will prove mu 
tually profitable.” 
nouncement states that “The ob- 
servations and experiences of one 
seeing our problems from a dis- 
tance are often helpful.” 

The traveling department of 
the Victor company has served 
as valuable training for many men 
now occupying positions as man- 
agers with jobbers or large Vic- 
trola departments. Many gradu- 
ates have gone out from the par- 
ent organization. Some of these 
are occupying responsible posi- 
tions—and it must be remembered 
that many of the operations are 
of considerable magnitude. 

“We try to impress upon our 
men,” Mr. Beach concluded, “that 
the company has no desire to per- 
mit what might be construed as 
coercive handling of the trade. 
The duties of our traveling staff 
are promotional, pure and simple. 
We want our men to spend suffi- 
cient time with each account in 
order that they may analyze the 
existing situation and put into ef- 
fect a remedy which will tend 
toward correcting any of the 
weaknesses they find. They must 
not leave any point until they are 
fully satisfied that they have done 
all possible to bring that mer- 
chant to a profitable state of de- 
velopment. 

Moreover, not only must our 
men bend their energies toward 
improving the merchandising 
methods of our distributors, but 
spread abroad the Victor spirit 
and put into action the policies and 
ambitions of our company. They 
also act as the eyes of the organ- 
ization, scouting out along the 
firing line for new developments 
in trade. So, though we often 
boast that our men are trained 
not to sell merchandise, we feel 
that their work is indispensable 
to the development of the. or- 
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The Only 7-Day 
Associated Press Paper 
in Minneapolis is 


Che Minneapolis Gribune 


(Member of A. B. C.) 











Largest Daily and Sunday 
Circulation in Minneapolis 










FIRST in Minneapolis 
FIRST in Minnesota 
FIRST in Its Federal Reserve District 


















Wylie B. Jones Advertising 
' Agency, Inc. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Associated Office, Niagara Life Building, Buffalo 






desires to announce that the business 
of the company will continue as here- 
tofore. 

Several important changes have been 


made to better the service of the organ- 
ization and new accounts are invited. 


The Newly Elected Officers of the Company are: 


JOHN C. CLARK, President 
ALLEN N. DRAKE, Vice-President 

HERBERT E. WOODWARD, Vice-President 

E. B. GODING, Secretary 
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Every account in this Agency aay 

turt 
has come to us on the proper dise sh 


- . the las 
basis. That, we are confident, oa 
is one reason why our list of ob a: 
clients is permanent. ticles | 
in the 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. ate a 
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General Advertising Mo 


. article 
Detroit public 
years 
a real 
bill o 
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It’s Young Blood tom 


mant 


retail 

That Counts! alg 
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Ba you ever consider the advertising spoil 

good a million boys and girls, with mon 

their 100% consumer value, could have 

do for YOUR product in a million of the poss 
better homes in every community where 

they exert a tremendous influence on all mat! 

the family buyirig? It affords an abso- wi 

lutely effective tie-up with the family - 

pocketbook; result—proved. ee 

olle: 


« . to | 
‘Coox's Weexiy Trio: Mituion Boys anv Ginis for 
Tur Boys’ Wortp Tue Girts’ComPpaNnion Younc Prorie's WEEKLY ing 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. yo 
WESLEY B. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager wel 

Roy Bernhill, Inc., Chas. H. Shattuck, Sam Dennis, in | 

23 East 26th St.. New York People's Gas Bldg, Chicago Globe-Dem. Bldg., St. Louis not 




































DDED to the cost of every ar- 
£\ ticle of merchandise is a cer- 
tain impish little row of figures 
eading: errors, omissions and re- 
turned goods. War-time merchan- 
dise shortages reduced the total of 
the last item, for dealers hesitated 
io return shipments which could 
be replaced only at higher prices. 
Sut, now that manufactured ar- 
ticles are again beginning to flow 
in their accustomed channels, the 
time is ripe for establishing defi- 
nite national business practices in 
relation to this ancient evil. 

Moreover, the many educational 
articles appearing in the trade 
publications during the past two 
years have broughi the dealer to 
a realization that his refusal of a 
bill of goods adds to the cost of 
handling and makes the burden 
for some other dealer just that 
much heavier. Then, too, the job- 
ber is forced to absorb this addi- 
tional cost or saddle it upon the 
manufacturer. In either case the 
retailer rightfully deserves to pay 
all costs. 

Perhaps the most troublesome 
customer is the dealer who takes 
undue advantage of breakage or 
spoil claims or tries to return 
months-old perishable goods that 
have clearly spoiled while in his 
possession. 

A Pennsylvania jobber laid the 
matter before a customer in this 
wise: 

“We have your letter stating 
you returned twenty cases staple 
merchandise, but we have no rec- 
ollection of selling these goods 
to you and you give no reason 
for returning them, simply ask- 
ing for credit. Our invoices plain- 
ly state ‘Send no goods back with- 
out our permission.’ Now if they 





were sold by us, they were sold 
in good faith and were positively 
not shipped to you unless you or- 





Yeam Work That Curbs Returned 
Goods Abuses 


Some Methods That Have Worked 
By John Marion Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo, Ohio. 
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dered them. Doesn't it seem a bit 
unfair for you to simply return 
this merchandise? You know it 
required men to put up your or- 
der, elevator .service, cartage, 
clerks to render you a bill, book- 
keepers to make the proper en- 
tries to your account. All of these 
operations are very costly. And 
when you returned these ‘goods we 
had to cart them back, check them 
up, distribute them again to the 
various departments in our build- 
ing. Then the clerical force must 
send you a credit memo and the 
bookkeepers enter the credit to 
your account. It hardly seems 
that you can realize the expense 
of handling and rehandling these 
goods. 

“If in shipping an order we 
make an error, we are always will- 
ing to pay the expenses, regaril- 
less of the loss, but when mer- 
chandise is bought in a straiglit- 
forward way, delivered and billed 
and you simply return them—pos- 
sibly on account of being over- 
stocked—it is hard to understand 
your attitude in the matter. We 
desire to do everything that is 
just and right with our trade and 
are continually studying economy 
so that we may be better able to 
serve our customers and would 
appreciate a word from you if we 
fail to make good. 

“Please let us know why you re- 
turned these goods, so that we 
may have a clearer knowledge of 
the case and know better how to 
dispose of it.” 

DEALER GLAD TO BE TOLD 


The letter had the desired ef- 
fect. The merchant had not 
realized the true significance of 
his act in returning goods without 
even a word of explanation. He 
came back with a letter of apology 
and an order saying he had not 
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Ge DePinne Press 


has a proposition to make to Advertising and Sales Executives 
which involves initially about a half hour’s interview by appoint- 
ment. ... The co-operation to be given such executives 
contemplates not only the superlative quality of printing and 
service for which The DeVinne Press is famed, but economies 
not possible where equipment is less complete and modern than 
ours, or where facilities for service do not include experts in 
every phase of the preparation and production of the printed 
appeal. ... Appointments anywhere, any time. . . . Correspond- 
ence invited. Complete facilities for printing for all purposes. 
THE DEVINNE PRESS 


JAMES W. BOTHWELL 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


393-399 Lafayette Street, New York 














“Right Away, Sir” 








“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H, KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


3 :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
‘you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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ber’s standpoint, but in the future 


viewed the matter from the job- 


ould first consult the jobber be- 
re returning goods. 

In the past the ready-to-wear 
arment manufacturer has been 
nposed upon to a very large ex- 
ent. But to-day, through associa- 
ion and team work, he is less 
iften the “goat” than before. A 
nost thorough concerted system 
.£ handling the bad actor has 
ome into general use in that line 
f trade. While the method is 
iot built upon “the customer is 
ilways right plan,” it is none the 
ess fair and equable. The man- 
ifacturers assume a firm stand 
igainst taking back any goods. 
While this may seem harsh to the 
casual observer, it is nevertheless 
the only fair method for a busi- 
ness that caters to the whims and 
fancies of style. Of course, 
these manufacturers are not un- 
reasonable. If, through a fault 
of their own, a shipment turned 
out badly, they are quick to make 
adjustment. But in that case they 
issue the dealer an order together 
with factory sticker bearing route 
and shipping information just as 
though the goods had been pur- 
chased. This method saves time 
and gives the receiving clerk the 
necessary information at once. It 
also does away with the possibility 
of any unauthorized party taking 
the matter into his hands and 
perhaps making the customer 
“sore” when in reality he needs 
balm for a sore. The gummed 
label reads as follows: 


Notice 

You will assist us and save yourself 
annoyance by using this label on pack- 
ages containing goods which you have 
our permission to return. Packages 
which do not bear this label will not 
be accepted from the transportation 
company. 

Returned by............ 

PED. Seece5ésan JMS 

Returned from shipment...... 


As is well known, most garment 
manufacturers send goods on ap- 
proval for selection. They have, 
however, some very strict notions 
about returning the garments not 
desired. The Natiomal Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers 
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“When Seconds 
Count’ 







Catalogs Broadsides 
Folders Circulars 

When you want them—right— 
ight away—at the right price. 

write, wire or phone 

Kenfield - Leach Company 
“‘ Good Printing Quick!” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


Rely on K-L Service—as 
many of the largest nation- 
al advertisers are doing 









































Parcel Post 
Carrier 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size an 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 
Made Only by 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Minois 





























Association has adopted this label, 
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Is Your Industry 
~ Organized 


into an association of com- 
peting manufacturers to 
consider the many impor- 
tant problems growing out 


of the War? 


Co-operative 
Competition 


is engaging the earnest 
thought of American busi- 
ness men to-day. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-five War 
Service Committees, repre- 
senting as many industries, 
co-operated with the gov- 
ernment during the war and 
demonstrated the value of 
organization and co-opera- 
tion in eliminating waste 
and increasing production. 


Manufacturers seeking a 
safe and practical method 
of co-operation with com- 
petitors for the purpose of 
improving the condition of 
their industry generally can 
obtain the services of a 
complete organization, now 
acting for several important 
industries, with an eminent 
authority on association 
work as legal counsel. 


If you belong to an asso- 
ciation that needs reorgan- 
izing and reviving, we are 
prepared to undertake the 
work. Consultations can be 
arranged for New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Correspondence con- 
fidential. 


Address “Allied Institute,” 
Box 104, Printers’ Ink. 











which is placed’ on every approval 
shipment and which is adhered to 
by almost every member : 


These goods are sent on approval 
for purposes of selection only and are 
not to be placed on sale. unless you in- 
tend to keep them. Any garments iv 
the shipment that you do not wish to 
keep must be returned within 24 hours 
after receipt. 

If kept ond that time return ca: 
only be made after obtaining consen 
from us. If any goods are sent hack 
after being kept 24 hours without on: 
consent, we will refuse to accept then 
for credit. 


An Eastern manufacturer wlx 
has long sold his product through 
the jobber, puts the matter in this 
fashion: 

“After years of study and ex- 
perience on the firing-line, I have 
come to the conclusion that the 
reasons for a merchant not re- 
ceiving or keeping my goods are 
four— 

“First. The dealer gave the 
salesman an order to get rid of 
him. 

“Second. The dealer was not 
really sold to the point of being 
anxious for the goods, and 
changed his mind. 

“Third. The jobber delayed de- 
livery so long that a competitor’s 
salesman got in with a later deal. 

“Fourth. The salesman, in order 
to make a record, has padded, or 
even deliberately forged the order. 

“The padded orders, of course, 
are the most serious, as I get a 
bad name all around, because the 
retailer believes that I have tried 
to put something over on him, and 
the wholesaler has _ legitimate 
cause for complaint because, ap- 
parently, he has been sold under 
false pretenses. 

“We are taking advantage of 
present market conditions to cor- 
rect certain abuses that have crept 
in with regard to returns, for it 
is comparatively easy now, with 
almost every concern oversold, to 
get the customer to see your side 
of the situation.” 

A new weapon of defense for 
both the manufacturer and the 
jobber is the Trade Acceptance. 
Although in its infancy, with us, 
as a business document it: has 
nevertheless already proved its 
worth as an automatic valve in 
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‘“‘Getting Away With It’’ 


is distinctly not a Trichromatic 
principle. We stand four-square 
behind every job we do, and we 
take our responsibilities rather 
seriously, too! We’ve been at 
color-engraving for 16 years now, 
and our reputation is too valuable 
to trifle with. 









Try us on your next hard job! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON Cc. A. GROTZ 























Buying Power = 


Coupled with the principle of Service has gained 
recognition and an enviable reputation for THE 
ROTARIAN, the “Little Giant” in the advertis- 
ing field of today. 









9500 lines of paid advertising appeared in the April 


issue of 


The Magazine of Service 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS 







Eastern Representative Advertising Manager 
Wetts W. Constantine Feanx R. Jennincs 
31 East 17th St., New York 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 










Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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AREISTS 


¥ 


A WELL known advertising agency 
whose standard of excellence in 
art work is recognized throughout the 
country has openings for THREE 
ARTISTS—Decorative, Figure, and 
General—who are desirous of working 
under ideal conditions with an op- 
portunity to develop their own ideas. 
Generous salaries will be paid to the 
men who can meet our requirements. 


BOX EA101 care of PRINTERS’ INK 
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Using the “Leader” to Sell the Line 


Every manufacturer of packaged goods knows that 
an inviting package makes sales.: And an at- 
tractive insert, reaching a new customer at the 
psychological time—when ms ms the package— 
is an added selling force. t he elps to satisfy her 
with the product she has ae bought. And 
more important, it can be used to sell the rest of 
the line—and at minimum cost. 


ss. pom Forge my every facility f 
alee service. whe 


Write for recent samples, sketch and estimate. 
THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee and Chicago 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 














stopping the unfair return of mer- 
chandise. It is a well-known fact 
that a merchant is less apt to 
complain about or return goods 
for which he has paid or con- 
tracted to pay. 

A large Central States roaster 
of coffee made a shipment to an 
)klahoma dealer, bill with trade 
.cceptance went forward and 
trade acceptance was promptly 
signed and returned. Owing to 
the transportation situation, the 
-offee did not reach its destina- 
tion for a month. In the mean- 
time, the acceptance had been paid 
by the bank. The merchant re- 
fused the coffee, on which the 
shipper had prepaid freight 
charges to the amount of $7.24, 
on account of slow delivery. The 
coffee roaster, upon being notified 
by the railroad of the refusal and 
requested to give disposition of 
the shipment, wrote the dealer a 
very friendly letter, reminding 
him that his trade acceptance cov- 
ering this lot of goods had been 
honored and, while the delay was 
regretted, the coffee belonged to 
the dealer. It would, therefore, be 
best for him to get the coffee and 
save himself charges. Thus fur- 
ther correspondence was avoided 
and the situation settled, for he 
had forgotten the trade accept- 
ance and later admitted the joke 
was on him. From this it is ap- 
parent that, as its use becomes 
more general, this instrument will 
be a potent factor for good in 
curtailing returns. 

Many trade associations are 
urging their members to assist in 
correcting this waste. The Mich- 
igan Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, through a letter to its mem- 
bership, emphasized this: “There 
are a few who refuse specialty or- 
ders or change their mind on some 
items in regular orders or on some 
pretext or other have no hesi- 
tance in shipping back goods that 
you could handle more economic- 
ally if you had something to say 
about the return. 

“Your customers are now in a 
more open state of mind toward 
any of these reforms that elimi- 
nate abuses and establish better 
methods. Also, let’s get away from 
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For the Man Who 
Is More Than An 


Advertising Manager 


—the man who has knowl- 
edge of advertising and ad- 
vertising values — the man 
who has an appreciation of 
the quality side of merchan- 
dise—the man who combines 
a textile experience with a 
fashion sense—the man who 
can be sold and can in turn 
sell an idea— 


We Have a Rare 
Opportunity 


In short—a man who 
knows quality advertising 
from every angle— 

To such a one we offer a 
remuneration commensurate 
with his ability—plus such a 
future as can be held out to 
very few in the advertising 
field— 

Answers in writing will 
be treated with the utter- 
most confidence— 


y r 
422 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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That Underwear or 
Hosiery Advertising 
Campaign you are 
about to start will not 
be complete unless it 
includes 


3 
100% Underwear and 
Hosiery Readers 
Retail Buyers 
Jobbing Buyers 
Export Buyers 
The buyers your clients 
| want to reach read 
The Underwear & Hosiery 
Review 
320 Broadway, New York 




















| as 


every possible user of 
your product knew 
your story—could be 
made to read it—as well 
as you (the boss) know 
it, you would be satis- 
fied with your bank 
balance. 


I know a man who can 
write the most interest- 
ing plain facts adver- 
tising copy that I have 
ever read. You involve 
no obligation in having 
me put you in touch 
with him. 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 
220 W. 42d St., New York 











the broken- package proposition 
abuse. Now is an excellent time 
to iron out these things.” 

There is a decided change to a 
firm stand in almost every line of 
trade, the weak sister is fast dis- 
appearing, and business concerns 
are grasping this opportunity to 
inaugurate that long - deferred 
firm policy with regard to re- 
turns. 


Cash and Carry in the Ice 


Business 

In Detroit the General Ice Delivery 
Company has “Cash and Carry Stations” 
—and is adding more. In the course of 
a advertisement the ice company 
has this to say: 

“Our red for this year contemplate 
the establishment of twelve more of our 
Cash and Carry stations. This will give 
us thirty-five stations in Detroit where 
for five or six cents anyone can secure 
a piece of ice. 

"These stations are for the use of 
anyone who may need ice, rich and poor 
alike. 

“There is no charity or philanthropy 
about our Cash and Carry stations; they 
are a permanent part of our delivery 
organization and we will be glad to 
serve you whether you come for your ice 
with a wheelbarrow or a seven-thousand- 
dollar limousine.” 

The primary purpose of the advertise- 
ment is to assure Detroit householders 
that there will be no ice shortage in that 
city during the coming summer. After 
telling of the large ice plants it has 
erected in recent years, the advertiser 
tells of still another one now in process 
of erection: 

“Just as an extra measure of precau- 
tion, we are building a new plant to 
make 200 tons of ice per day—not that 
we need it, but we’ve sort of gotten into 
the habit of having a plant or two in 
reserve. 

“We may be able to help some of our 
neighboring cities during the very hot 
weather, and it will surely come in handy 
by 1920, when Detroit will have 
1,100,000 people.” 


Export Manager of “Shoe and 


Leather Reporter” 

Edward L. Reilly has been engaged 
by the Shoe and Leather Reporter, Bos- 
ton, a8 export manager. e was pre- 
viously connected with the New York 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce 
for a number of years. 


Developing Export Business 

The Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, 
Ohio, has started a selling campaign to 
develop export business on its prod- 
ucts. This firm manufactures electric 
battery charging equipment for garages. 
— motors and other electrical spe- 
cialties. 
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HIS will announce to friends and acquaintances 
T that, by mutual consent, a change has been made 

in my relationship to the ALPHA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY. I am establishing an office 
of my own for the purpose of furnishing a specialized 
type of advertising service, writing, selling, and business 
aids along the lines of my experience. My headquarters 
will be First National Bank Building, Easton, Pa., and 
for the present at least, I will confine*myself to the work 
of th ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COM- 
PANY, of Easton, C. E. JOHANSSON INC., of New 
York, and to the promotion of my BETTER LETTERS 
and BETTER SELLING BULLETINS, now in use 


by a representative list — 
of progressive manufac- fe, tL 0 
turers and merchants. } 











OurNewAddress 
Mercantile Building 


44-60 East 23% St. 
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To Advertising Managers 
To Advertising Agencies 


We specialize as press representatives for corpora- 
tions and associations. During the fourteen years 
of our experience as intermediary between client 
and the public press, we have proved to many 
organizations that the press representative is 
essential. His field is constantly increasing and 
the value of his services becoming better under- 
stood and appreciated. 


Press work in newspapers, periodicals and motion 
picture news films is not a substitute for display 
advertising, but it is oftentimes a big asset in con- 
junction with an advertising campaign. Some of 
the foremost advertising agencies call upon us to 
assist in sending campaigns “over the top,” and 
keeping their clients in the public eye. 


The modern press representative who is estab- 
lished and operates on an extensive national scale 
is in a position to be of inestimable service to his 
client. Not only is he able to disseminate news and 
educational feature matter of considerable value to 
the interests he represents, but he is oftentimes the 
means of preventing his client being misrepresented 
in print. His co-operation is highly valued by the 
progressive advertising manager. 


For the past fourteen years we have specialized in 


this field. 
An interview without obligation to you will reveal 


whether or not we can be of service to you with 
your particular problems. 


EDWARD F. KORBEL 
WORTH COLWELL 


CORPORATION PRESS REPRESENTATIVES 
1790 Broadway New York City 
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The Catalogue That Closes Export 
Sales 


Print Exact Prices in American Gold, Exact Shipping Weight 


and 


Code Name 


By C. C. Martin 


Manager Advertising National Paper & Type Company 


A CATALOGUE in foreign 
work, as is frequently the 
ise in the domestic field, may be 
sed for a variety of purposes. 

t may be used to create prospects 
1 a field that has not been 
vorked; it may be for the pur- 
ose of preparing the ground for 
the salesman; it may be issued to 
stablish direct trade relations; 
t may be used simply to get busi- 
ess through export houses; it 
nay be for the use of dealers. 
And so this list might be ex- 
tended. : 

But whatever the purpose, this 
purpose will not be fulfilled unless 
the catalogue is a good piece of 
work and contains the essentials 
to bring about the result desired. 
Chere can be no doubt that the 
\merican export catalogue in too 
many cases has created a positive 
unwillingness on the part of for- 
eign dealers to trade with a house. 
Misleading statements, poor trans- 
lations, goods received that do not 
correspond to the cuts of the 
goods and so on, have too fre- 
quently made the export catalogue 
a boomerang. But the only one 
at fault has been the manufac- 
turer or merchant himself. And 
although he may get sore on oc- 
casions such as these; if he is a 
good sport he will take his medi- 
cine and swear to do the right 
thing next time. 

There is one point, however, 
that must not be overlooked. That 
is; that:in. a great many cases the 
house is judged entirely by the 
appearance of the catalogue and 
its character. We know of strong 
houses in the United States that 
issue poor apologies they call 
catalogues, but these houses are 


ay oy 3 of an gives delivered be- 

fore the League o vertisin omen, 

April 15, at the Advertising Cru, New 
ork City. 


of national reputation and they 
have a good will that helps off- 
set the shortcomings of certain 
departments of their business. 
But in foreign countries this is 
rarely so. The house is not well 
known, frequently it is not known 
at all. A handsome catalogue pro- 
duced as it should be and meeting 
the exacting conditions it should 
meet, will at once establish the 
house in the eyes of the foreign 
buyer. A poor catalogue, on the 
contrary, will do harm that it will 
take considerable time and effort 
to straighten out. 


EXPORT CATALOGUE FUNDAMENTALS 


A foreign catalogue should 
contain among other things the 
exact prices in American gold, if 
the prices are included. I do not 
believe, however, in printing prices 
in export catalogues. First, the 
export line rarely changes as 
rapidly as the domestic line. A 
catalogue without prices, there- 
fore, will last much longer than 
a catalogue with prices, which 
prices are subject to more or less 
frequent changes. The prices for 
an export catalogue should be 
printed in a separate booklet or 
folder and sent out as occasion 
demands. 

There are many occasions when 
it is not advisable to quote prices. 
Indeed, the exporter is wise who 
does not quote prices until he is 
sure. with whom he is dealing. 
Thus, if the catalogue does not 
carry prices it is quite possible to 
make generous and liberal dis- 
tribution without risk of any 
kind. If the prices: are quoted, 
however, they should be in Amer- 
ican gold and if possible with the 
equivalents in foreign money. Of 
course, it is not always possible, 
due to exchange fluctuations, to 
give these equivalents absolutely, 
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but they can be made approximate 
in normal times. 

The discounts should be stated 
where prices are given, and the 
character of quotation should be 
specified, that is, f. o. b. factory 
or steamer and so on, and all 
specifications of measurements, 
dimensions and so on, should be 
reduced to the metric system. The 
terms of sale should be given and 
it should be clearly stated whether 
there is an extra charge for ex- 
port packing. The exact shipping 
weights should be given, both the 
weight of the goods net and the 
weight of the case. 

There should be a code name 
for each article and a carefully 
prepared index should be pro- 
vided. With reference to the 
size of a catalogue and its form, 
this is a question as varied as are 
catalogues themselves. A cata- 
logue may be restricted to a com- 
paratively few selected items of 
a manufacturer’s line; on the 
other hand, it may contain a thou- 
sand pages. It may be gotten 
out in the form of a bound book 
or it may be a loose-ltaf proposi- 
tion to be built up in the future 
and added to as occasion demands 
However, I do not favor this lat- 
ter form. A catalogue should be 
durable and not easily lost. 

There is one other point about 
the catalogue that I must mention 
and that is its editing. Remem- 
ber that in a sense far more ab- 
solute than in domestic trade, 
your catalogue is going to be a 
salesman. For this reason t' 
domestic catalogue text is not al- 
ways available for foreign work. 
In a large number of cases, in- 
deed, the first introduction the 
foreigner has to the class of goods 
in question is contained in the 
catalogue he receives from you. 

Therefore, you must begin your 
work with the thought in mind 
that you are going to tell the 
world beyond seas what these 
goods of yours are. You are go- 
ing to explain to them just as 
simply and clearly as you can 
what, for example, the machine 
does, the economies it effects, the 
advantages that accrue from its 
use. You are going to tell this 
not in the language of the schools, 
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but in a language which will be 
interestiiig 


in the nature of- an 
story. 

Your catalogue should give in 
connection with each item the d:f- 
ferent classes of information | 
have mentioned before, but it must 
tell first of all the story of the 
particular merchandise in question. 
For example, if your product has 
advantages in reference to weig)it 
and ease of transportation, state 
this. If your machine can be used 
under more or less primitive so- 
cial and _ industrial conditions, 
state this fact. If the price is 
high compared to that of Euro- 
pean goods, give the facts that 
will offset this differential in price. 
And above all, be sure that the 
cuts used absolutely correspond 
with the goods. Your foreign 
customer is going to order the 
goods from the cuts in your cata 
logue. If he receives goods tha 
differ, if the machine, when it 
reaches its destination, does ‘not 
correspond to the illustration, you 
are going to have trouble and 
you are going to lose trade. | 
cannot too strongly insist upon 
the importance of these matters 
They arg important because they 
have been proved in actual prac 
tice to be matters that cannot be 
ignored. « 


POINTS ON LETTER WRITING TO FOR- 
EIGN CUSTOMERS 


There is one item that is more 
or less the companion of cata- 
logues, and that is “letters.” This 
is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance. Follow-up and business 
correspondence is just as impor- 
tant in foreign work as it is in 
domestic work, and I must empha- 
size that if you are going into 
foreign work you must take it 
as seriously as you do your do- 
mestic trade. It is idle for me to 
call your attention to that rich 
literature we have in this country 
on letter writing, and the many 
considerations that enter into busi- 
ness correspondence, for as ad- 
vertising and business people you 
afe acquainted with this literature. 
But I do wish to state that the 
principles that have been so ably 
expressed in this literature are 
generally applicable to foreign 
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Send for this book— 
It is FREE 





Says the Sales Manager 
of a Nationally Famous House— 


° OTHING has come to my notice in 

some time that, in such short space, 

has so succinctly expressed sound, foun- 

dational views on advertising in its relation 

to merchandising. I want to congratulate 
you on this publication.” 


“No manufacturer, no retailer, no adver- 
tising man can read this book without 
feeling that it is a distinct contribution to 
a subject which is, without question, one 
of the most fundamental; that is to say, 
the great problem of distribution.” 


We can serve competently a few more 
manufacturers with special interest 
in selling through department stores 


J. H.CROSS CO. 


General Advertising Agency 
214 South 12 Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED 


An Advertising Salesman 
Who Understands Advertising Plans 


The man we want may now be sell- 
ing “space” for a national or trade 
magazine; or he may be representing 
an advertising agency; or working out 
sales-plans for some manufacturer. 


He has, however, the following 
qualifications: 


1. A sound understanding of advertising’ as a 
practical, business-building force. 


2. A thorough knowledge of the usefulness of 
the various mediums through which advertising 
force is applied—magazines, direct mail, window 
displays, catalogs, etc. 

3. The personality and ability to meet princi- 
pals and present advertising plans effectively, 


with a view to selling the items necessary to put 
the plans into effect. 


4. A demonstrated ability to earn at least $5,000 
a year in selling the mediums mentioned. 


If you have these qualifications we 
have an opportunity for you that will 
be as large as your ability to get results. 


Write, giving details of experience, 
to “P. S.,” Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 
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trade and should be followed ‘in 
the work. 

fow many American firms 

re are who, upon receiving a 
eyuest for a catalogue, send the 

catalogue and do nothing more! 
How many American firms there 

who receive replies to their 
oreign advertising and make prac- 
tically no effort to develop busi- 

s for these replies! How many 

ms there are who handle their 
foreign correspondence in a way 
that offends or in no way satis- 
fies the prospect! Indeed, there 
re far more serious offences com- 
tted. I know of one large 
\merican firm which included in 
he bill to its foreign customer 
the cost of the stamps used in 
the correspondence in the partic- 
ular case, with the natural result 
that this firm received one order 
ind only one from the. customer 

question. 

No catalogue should be sent 
abroad without a letter and the 

0 pieces should be mailed so 
they will arrive simultaneously. 
If your letter is properly writ- 
ten it will go a long way toward 
getting proper consideration for 
your catalogue. And it may be 
generally stated that a large pro- 
portion of those admirable trade- 
building letters that are used in 
domestic work can be adapted 
without a great deal of trouble 
to the foreign field. It is true 
that you will hear a good deal 
about the mystery of the foreign 
eld, that it is a new and differ- 
ent thing from domestic work, 
but I believe it can be demon- 
strated that there is a good deal 
f exaggeration in all of this. 
Selling arguments are selling ar- 
guments whether they are used 
in China or Buenos Aires. Sell- 
ing arguments are based on con- 
rete factors of utility and per- 
ormance and the fact that they 
re expressed in different lan- 
uages does not alter in any way 
heir essential content. 

However, do not be content 
nerely with a single letter that is 
o go with your catalogue. Get 
ip a complete follow-up system as 
vou do in this country. You see 
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| am insisting that foreign trade 
must be ‘made just as important 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Page Rotogravure 
Picture Section print- 
ed on extra heavy, 
super - calendered 
paper every Sunday. 


75,000 
Circulation 


One insertion 30c. a line. 
39 insertions 20c. a line. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods. 








Photoplay Journal 
(DON'T CONFUSE THE NAME) 
Not the largest in 
point of circula- 
tion—but second 
to none in quality 
of contents. Sells 
at 20c per copy 
—and worth it. 


Published In Philadel: 
by CENTRAL PR Hy PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 
Represented in the East 
by 8. M. Guezemne. 303 Fifth Ave..N.Y. 
Represented in the West 
by Joun A. a t= Morton Bids., 
Chicago. 
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Copy! 


WANTED—A MAN WHO 
“DELIVERS THE GOODS” 


He must be more than merely a 
“‘copy’” man—he must be a man 
of broad experience who can write 
and direct the preparation of retail 
and general copy, make layouts, 
etc.—in other words a “past-mas- 
ter” in the business —original- 
versatile-prolific. 
A rapidly growing Eastern Ad- 
vertising Agency has an unusual 
ing for the unusual man who 
meets the above requirements and 
will pay him a salary commensu- 
rate with his ability. Communica- 
tions confidential, of course. State 
age—qualifications and experience 
in detail—present salary, etc. 


Address 
“Unusual” —Box 100, Printers’ Ink 

















For set up and 
folding paper 
fo 


boxes for your 


Canadian 


Trade 


consult us. We 
design, make and 
ship quickly and 
economically. 


RUDD 


Paper Box Co. Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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as your domestic trade. Let this 
follow-up system include not only 
the well known follow-up series 
of letters. but also other mail 
pieces. For example, such a pian 
may well include besides the cata- 
logue and letter series, leaficts, 
folders, envelope enclosures, sepa- 
rate leaflets or pages from the 
general catalogue and so on. It 
has been proved in practice tliat 
this letter suggestion frequently 
leads to considerable saving. That 
is, when you have your catalogue 
printed have a certain overrun of 
sheets which you do not bind. 
Have these sheets trimmed and 
collated and you will frequently 
be able to use them in cases where 
it would not pay you to send out 
the entire catalogue, in cases, for 
example, where a man is _ inter- 
ested in only one item of your line 


Champagne Firm Philosophizes 
on Being Shelved 


If the “champagne interests” have 
fought bitterly against the day of prohi- 
bition, they are at least taking it with 
a show of good humor. In “Cook’s 
Imp,” the American Wine Company dis- 
courses somewhat playfully upon the 
<_~ of being shelved: 

“You fellows have been shelving me 
for sixty years, and now our Uncle 
Sammy steps in and proceeds to do 
some shelving on his own account. 

“Now, may I not (as - W.. says) 
offer you a timely tip? You don’t want 
crowded shelves on fuly Ist when Uncle 
Sam’s shelving begins, do you? You 
don’t. ‘ 

“You feel easier-like, these days, hav- 
ing goods around that move off your 
shelves ‘most as quick as you %em 
on. Very well. at’s where come 
in (and go out, too). I’ve always been 
a quick mover, but from now on I’m 
going at a pace that will make my 
previous efforts look like a turtle racing 
with a streak of greased lightning. 

“ *Cook’s’-lovers everywhere are busy 
with shelving nowadays. Long pine 
boards and brackets and hammers and 
nails and screws are being toted to 
sub-cellars. They’re bound to have me 
shelved before Uncle Sam shelves m« 
if you understand. 

“And if you’re as wise as I think yo: 
are, they’ll fill their shelves from your 
shelves, which will help make clear 

rofits and clear shelves for you when 

ncle Sam shelves me. Huh?” 
‘ 


P. J. Bailey With Sandstrand 

Paul Wy. Bailey, formerly of Mont 
gomery ard & Company’s advertising 
epartment, has been made advertisin« 
manager of the Sandstrand Adding Ma 
chine Company, Rockford, Tl. 
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oops: 
| Will Bring To The Business 


That Can Use Me, An Extraordinary 
Advertising Experience 


This is the first time in more than ten years 
that I have sought a position. On an ade- 
quate basic education, I have built a business 
and advertising experience of unusual range 
and completeness. Before entering the adver- 
tising field, my business training was acquired 
in wholesale and manufacturing lines in the 
East and Central West; have been buyer, de- 
partment manager, salesman. Now for ten 
years in advertising business, building up, and 
at present heading, a successful agency in a 
western city.. I have an uncommonly good 
knowledge of the country through business 
travels; am thoroughly familiar with adver- 
tising technique and mediums; also with mer- | 
chandising methods, especially, though not ex- 

clusively, in food products. 











I can give a manufacturing business an excep- 
tional service as advertising manager, or in a 
very large concern, fill an executive position as 
assistant. Or perhaps a high-class agency can 
make use of my experience. 


Am now earning $5000 a year. I know that 
my ability, applied in a larger field, can be 
made more valuable to the right business and 
to myself. Just under 40; married; available 
about June. Will submit record and complete 
details in confidence and, later, if desired, can 
go anywhere for interview. 


Address “C. M.” 


Box 103, care of Printers’ Ink 
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“The volume of newspaper advertising will be increased as 
those who sell advertising and those who use it learn more 


about its value. 


The local advertisers—-department stores and 


purely local producers and dealers—know its value and 


economy.”—W. H. RankKIN. 


New England 


This is the best territory for an old advertiser or a new one. 


Here in New Engand are the highest ratio of skilled me- 
chanics and skilled factory operators at the highest wages. 


Here is great per capita wealth dominating ability to purchase 


what pleases them. 


Here is offered an opportunity for the closely knit distribu- 


tion of all classes of goods. 


Here is selling economy owing to the cities and towns being 
close together, making it easier and cheaper to reach the 
dealer and put the goods on his shelf. 


Here conditions are right for the marketing of goods from 


everywhere, but you should use the 
HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
Read by every family every day, and they are quick work- 


ers and rapid producers. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,355 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 42,883 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. a 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A.B.C. 


Population 38,000, ‘with suburbs 53,000 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 29,625 net paid A.B.C. 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,526 A.B.C. Audit 
Serves territory of 130,000 

ST and STAND- 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and STAND. 
Daily Circulation 48,000 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 26, 959 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175 ,000 


NEW LONDON, Ct., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10, 300—3e copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily and Sunday—11, 083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 25, 263 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
A.B.C. Daily Circulation 11,068 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. NIN and 
Daily Circulation 25,000 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS, SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 6,989 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. COURIER-cITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net paid 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation’ 15,121 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,00¢ 


EACH OF THE Newspapers here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Lumber Congress Votes to 
Advertise 


The American Lumber Congress, in 
session at Chicago last week, decided 
) raise a fund of about $100,000 to 
ivertise wood as a building material. 
[he plans for the advertising have not 
progressed beyond their preliminary 
tage, but the promoters of the propo- 
tion express themselves as favoring 

widespread presentation to the peo- 
le through magazine and newspaper 
pace. 

Naturally there has been a big falling 
ff in building activities owing to the 
var and the prevalence of high prices. 
nasmuch as the lumbermen can see lit- 
tle likelihood of an immediate drop in 
rices, which automatically would in- 
rease the demand for lumber, they 
hink an advertising campaign is the 
nly logical method of increasing the 
urchase of lumber and other building 
1aterial. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman of the organization’s com- 
nittee on governmental relations, pre- 
icted in an address before the congress 
that lumber would sell for $40 per 
housand board feet by fall. 





The Barrett Company’s Pros- 
perous Year 


The 1918 financial report of the Bar- 
ett Company to its stockholders was 
made public this month. Net sales to 
customers were in excess of $41,000,000, 
and the cost of the goods sold was 
above $32,200,000. Gross income in- 
reased $1,914,430.44 for the year, 
while the net final profit with all de- 
ductions made was $3,947,783.54—some- 
thing over $219,481.83 more than in 
1917. 

The item of “contracts and good will” 
among the company’s assets are given 
as $3,416,013.81. 

Two pages of the report are devoted 
to a list of the principal products of 
the Barrett Company, which include 
the advertised lines, such as Barrett 
Specification Roofs, Everlastic Roofing, 
Tarvia and Congoleum. Other items, 
manufactured for dyestuff manufactur- 
ers, comprise products that it is safe to 
say no amount of advertising would 
ever place among products well known 
to the multitude—such as Xylol and 
Alpha-Naphthylamin. 





Officers of Chicago Newspaper 
Representatives 


The Newspaper Representatives’ As 
sociation, of Chicago, instead of dis- 
banding, as has been reported, has con- 
siderably enlarged its activities since its 
recent incorporation. Under the cor- 
poration arrangement J. E. Lutz is 
president; . Wells, vice-president; 
c Wallis, operotary, and : ° 
Ford, ‘treasurer. The old board of di- 
rectors will continue. 
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INK 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


gives advertisers an audience of 
25,593 families—figuring a family 
for each net paid copy circulated. 


Such An Audience 


will give heed to your message, 
and results that are pleasing to the 
advertiser will follow. At least 
such has been the experience of 
very many national advertisers. 
The advertising columns of the 
Express give evidence of this. It 
will pay you to put the Express on 
your list. All local men admit the 
Express is 


A GREAT MEDIUM! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——New Yor hicago 


The Bridgeport Post 
Standard - Telegram 


—leaders in a field that leaves 
competition at the post 


—leaders in the best result- 
producers of New England 





—leaders among newspapers 
that economy and wisdom 
counsel you to use—and use 
first 


—leaders with readers who 
earn a million a week and 
are keen to the merits of ad- 
vertised goods 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston New York Chieago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Priwters’ Inx Pustisninc Company 
ers. 
Orricz: 185 Mapison Avenus, New York 
Pry. Felepoone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
tt and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Line i i R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Horxins. The ad- 
dress = he o comeany is the address of the 
° 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk TAYLOR, 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

juus Hasnews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bidg., Gao. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

re Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Kerrie, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jean H. Futceras, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $90; halfpage, $45; 
marter page, $22.50; one inch, minimum $7. 

dl aes 50 cents a line—net. Minimum order 


OHN Ipvene Romer, Editor 
. W. Parmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 
ae Allen Murphy Roy Dickinson 
rederick C. Kendall Burnham McLeary 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russell 








New York, Apri 24, 1919 








Advertising Apparently the 

w el l-intentioned 

Price f h 

lnserance effort on the part 

of the Govern- 
ment to stabilize prices by urging 
the producer to anticipate a 
looked-for readjustment is not 
likely to succeed. Too many fac- 
tors, of which the war is but one, 
have been at work to elevate 
prices. If they are to be “stabil- 
ized,” the work must be done not 
fl the Government but by Indus- 


“One plan has already been put 
forth by a private concern, and 
it appeals to Printers’ INK as 
eminently practical. In a letter 
sent broadcast over the country, 
The Lakewood Engineering Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, proposes 


that all American business men 
fix their prices for a stipulate: 
period, in order that purchaser 
may be able to go ahead wit! 
their work, secure in: the feelin; 
that subsequent price cutting wil 
be. impossible. The retail dr) 
goods business and the automobil: 
industry are cited as the best ex 
amples of this published, open 
price plan, and these two indus- 
tries, the letter goes on to say 
are perhaps the only two larg: 
industries whose business sinc 
the armistice has been continuous 
ly active. 

The company in question not 
only recommends this plan, but is 
building its entire selling cam 
paign around it. One of its re- 
cent advertisements carries this 
significant announcement : 

“Every Lakewood sale will now 
carry this price insurance: ‘This 
equipment is sold with the under- 
standing that we will refund to 
the purchaser the difference be- 
tween the price paid and any 
lower price hereafter quoted by 
us on the same kind of equip- 
ment to anybody at any time prior 
to July 1, 1919... Lakewood prices 
are open to everybody and the 
same to everybody. The price 
list is printed and may be had 
on request.” 

A similar guarantee is made by 
the Packard Motor Car Co. to pur- 
chasers of trucks or motor cars, 
any subsequent reductions in 1919 
prices being made retroactive. 

The need for courage and de- 
cision in speeding up business 
has never been more pressing. 
Whether prices come down or not, 
our great industrial machine will 
rust and fall to pieces unless the 
men who place orders are willing 
to work shoulder to shoulder with 
the men who take orders, and 
unless both buyer and seller are 
willing to play fair and “go 
ahead on the new price level.” 
Surely a temporary sacrifice of 
profits as a result of readjustment 
is preferable to low production. 
unemployment, national discontent 
and radicalism. We have our 
destinies largely in our own hands. 
Let us recognize things as thev 
are, stop looking backward—and 
“bid, build and buy now.” 
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To Farmers; The. world - wide 


C desire for better 
— conditions which 


has struck the 
Advertise  moujik of Russia, 
he coal miner of Wales and all 
nen'in all climes, is also worry- 
ng the farmer. In many countries 
his desire takes the form of a 
ielief that somehow, somebody is 
setting profits that belong to the 
masses. A conviction takes pos- 
session of the worker that some 
group of men or a certain class 
is putting something over on him. 

In a certain other district the 
farmers have realized that this 
desire can be filled by better distri- 
bution and sales methods, and by 
broadening the market for their 
product. Practice has proved to 
them that better conditions mean 
a solution of sales problems, that 
it is a straight business proposi- 
tion, not a legislative matter as the 
Populists and Grangers used to 
think. 

A New Jersey farmer said re- 
cently: “We farmers have been 
cheated by the middlemen and 
commission merchants for thirty 
years and we are getting sick of 
it. We’re looking toward the West 
and we're interested.” He was 
referring to the Non - Partisan 
league of the Dakotas, with its 
utopian ideals and its State so- 
cialism. 

It is a good idea to look west 
if the farmer looks West far 
enough. Let the Eastern farmer 
look to California and especially 
to the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. By using the two great 
forces of co-operation and group 
advertising this organization has 
been able in twenty-five years to 
distribute $268,000,000 among the 
fruit growers of California. It 
has increased the consumption of 
oranges and lemons by advertis- 
ing, and in so doing has increased 
the shipments of its product from 
1,608 carloads in 1893, to 33,000 
carloads a year ‘to-day. Instead 
of alternate periods of glut and 
scarcity, the sending of fruit to 
market has been reduced to a 
science. Instead of kicking about 
conditions the fruit growers of 
California get together to increase 
the market by systematic adver- 
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tising and sales methods, and to 
save money by buying co-oper- 
atively. By these methods they 
have gotten away from the con- 
dition of being at the buyers’ mer- 
cy in disposing of their goods. 

A co-operative advertising asso- 
ciation is the best industrial dem- 
ocracy. Advertising acts as the 
cement which holds the organiza- 
tion together, and putting before 
the public a trade-marked brand 
gives each individual greater pride 
in his work, makes him a national 
figure with his name and reputa- 
tion behind what he grows. This 
pride improves the product. Two 
years ago a severe cold snap dam- 
aged almost 25 per cent of the 
California orange crop. It caused 
a drying out of the fruit cells 
which could not be detected, but 
which spoiled the taste of the 
orange. If the growers had not 
been organized and advertising, it 
is probable that this damaged fruit 
would have found its way to mar- 
ket and damaged the trade-marked 
brand. Pride in the product made 
the growers hold back and de- 
stroy the damaged fruit, and not 
an orange was shipped unless it 
came from an orchard known to 
be free from the frost wave. 

The raisin growers by co-opera- 
tion in an advertising campaign 
increased the consumption 66 per 
cent in four years. Pineapples, 
loganberries, cranberries, North- 
western apples, have been adver- 
tised and marketed by co-operative 
associations and their campaigns 
described in detail by PRrnrTers’ 
Inx. In every case these cam- 
paigns not only resulted in in- 
creasing the market, but also the 
morale of the individual members. 
Advertising becomes a very per- 
sonal matter to the farmer, when 
the mortgage on the farm is re- 
duced, when his women folks can 
have more comforts and his chil- 
dren better clothes he becomes a 
more contented and useful citi- 
zen and stops worrying about who 
is cheating him. 

What the California farmers 
have accomplished can be done 
also by the peach growers of New 
Jersey, the potato growers of Rusk 
County, Wisconsin, the apple grow- 
ers of Connecticut, the truck 
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farmers of Long Island, the cheese 
makers of Sheboygan. 

Co-operation and advertising 
bring better results than dissatis- 
faction and denunciation, and the 
man who thinks he is being cheated 
often has his own lack of initiative 
to blame. 


. In the month of 
America’s February 16854 


Follow-Up emigrants took 
passage for Europe. A very large 
percentage of this number were 
Italian laborers going back home. 
Many papers are alarmed at the 
figures because of the fact that 
unskilled labor, the labor of pick 
and shovel and hod, is the kind 
America will need in its prosperi- 
ty building boom, just around the 
corner ahead. 

A well known Italian-American 
paper declares that this loss of 
laborers is due to the attitude of 
America toward the new citizen. 
When they start from the home- 
land their ears are filled with the 
story of the bountifulness and lib- 
erties of America, and they find 
instead, according to this paper, 
hard work, unusual manners, less 
liberty, and now as the last straw, 
the prohibition amendment. 

In the State of Pennsylvania no 
foreigner under any circumstances 
is allowed to own a dog, to go 
fishing or hunting, or defend his 
home with a weapon. For these 
privileges he is forced to wait at 
least five years, though in adver- 
tising for his labor in the first 
place, America was held up to 
his yearning eyes as the place of 
equal opportunity and privilege, 
so says the Italian paper. 

Is not the trouble due more to 
weakness in follow-up than over- 
advertising in the start? Properly 
directed and taken into the con- 
fidence of the country of his 
adoption, given instruction in the 
ideals and traditions, the Italian 
emigrant makes one of our most 
useful and permanent citizens. 
The wrong kind of welfare work 
by sympathetic St. Simons in poke 
bonnets who insist upon giving 
unwilling aliens porcelain bath 
tubs and uplifting them, often 
scares away good customers for 
Uncle Sam & Co. Intelligent un- 


derstanding of racial aspirations 
rather than insistence upon im 
mediate ability to speak Englis): 
makes good citizens, and is rec 
ommended to the attention of al 
the Americanization societies now 
abroad in the land. 


Farmers a Bulwark Against 
Radicalism 


According to John H. Kirby, oi 
Texas, president of thé National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, thc 
American farmer is the ho of the 
country. Mr. Kirby told the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Costs Association in 
Chicago last week that the farmer soon 
would organize to take a decided stand 
against what he termed the present so- 
cialistic tendency of things in the 
United States. 

“The American farmer is_ getting 
tired of having labor and capital get 
together, compose their differences, and 
send the bill to him,” Mr. Kirby de 
clared. “I appeal to you as American 
citizens jealous of your liberty to take 
note of your surroundings. 

“If this country is destroyed it will 
be from within. If this government 
ever goes down and you lose your 
freedom it will not be by an armed 
force from without. 

“I recommend you to the American 
farmer to counsel and protect you from 
even the shadow of conditions which 
imperil Russia. Will you act with him? 
You can trust him. He is not always 
informed, but you can inform him. 
There is peace and patriotism in the 
country home. There’s no riot against 
law and no rebellion against constituted 
authority; no assembling in dark halls 
to plot to destroy the country. I com- 
mend you to the co-operation of the 
American farmer in this hour of na- 
tional peril.” 


Why Publishers Look Happy 
These Spring Days 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
notified publishers that it is no longer 
necessary for them to make a monthly 
report to the Commission on book pa- 
per consumption. The report covered 
rices, tonnage and circulation. Pub- 
Races have been notified that they can 
omit reporting “until further notice,” 
after they have filed the March figures. 


Leaves Albert Pick & Co. 


Carl W. Kiser has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Albert Pick & Co., 
Chicago, to take a position in the serv- 
ice department of the United Typothete 
of America. He will work in the Chi-, 
cago office of that organization. 


The apreedtiing agenc 7 of C,. Hsary 


Mason, Rochester, + continues to 
handle the advertising of Selden Trucks, 
both in the United States and Canada. 
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& 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, 1st Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHAR 


T, 2nd Vice-President 





One Man or Many 





By HERBERT EVERETT 


HEN you hire the Wm. 

H. Rankin Company to 
handle your advertising you 
hire a well-rounded organiza- 
tion of well-rounded adver- 
tising men: 

-men of advertising experience 
vide and long enough not to need 
to experiment with your appropri- 
ition before knowing what to do 
ind. how to do it; 


-men of advertising originality 
responsive and unfettered enough 
to be enabled not only to keep 
iway from the cut-and-dried in 
idvertising, but to devise new suc- 
‘ess-assuring ways of reaching the 
results you want; 

—men of keen analytical ability, 
who can take apart your adver- 
tising and selling problem, and 
put it together again, minus the 
problem ; 

—men of business vision who have 
the concrete ability to make their 
dreams come true for our custom- 
ers—for you. 


+++ 
In short, the Rankin organ- 
ization is a group of earnest 
hard-working, thorough ad- 
vertising business men: 


—each with special, highly-trained, 
outstanding abilities that put him 


’way out in front, if not at the 
very leadership, of his specialty; 


—all together, acting as a team- 
working unit and making what is 
substantially one big brain ‘that 
combines too much real adver- 
tising, selling, and merchandising 
ability for any one man to possess. 
In the Rankin Organization, 
we recognize that the “Jack of 
all trades is master of none.” 
—that no one advertising man, 
genius though he may be, is capa- 
ble of doing for a customer all 
that is embodied in the Rankin 
Idea of Service. 


+++ 
It would be too lengthy to ex- 
plain our method of service 
here. 


May we not tell you face to 
face about it?—may we not 
ask you to get acquainted with 
us personally ?—for we really 
have a complete, well-rounded, 
man-size service to offer. 


Write, wire, or ’phone to the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
50 Madison Ave., New York 
(‘phone Madison Square 
1815) or 104 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago (’phone Ran- 
dolph 6600). 
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LARGE concern 
with ample capital, 


doing electro-deposit 
work, desires to secure the 
services of a man who has 


had considerable experience 
in the preparation and sale of a 
line of merchandise such as metal- 
lized plaster floor and table lamps, 
vases, candlesticks, book-ends, 
etc.. electric light fixtures, either 
of plaster metallized or solid metal, 
architectural work—such as grills, 
railings and kindred lines, for 
banks and commercial buildings. 
Only those having had experience in the 
preparation and development of work of 
this kind, and who have had actual ex- 
perience as well in the sales end of that 
particular kind of business, need apply. 
No others will be considered. This is a 
real opportunity for the right man. 
“D, J.’”’, Box 106 
Care of Printers’ Ink 




















South America Will Buy Fur- 
niture 


More than a million dollars’ worth of 
furniture is imported annually by the 
west coast countries of South America— 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia—and 
there is to be an increase as soon as 
normal conditions are restored. A rc 
port issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department 
Commerce, says that a great many « 
the inhabitants have accumulated mone 
during the war and that they will bir 
high-grade, very ornate furniture 
soon as they can get it. 

Unfortunately only medium-priced and 
cheap furniture has been imported from 
the United States in-the past, all of 
the high-grade product coming from Eu 
rope. This has created the impressio: 
that American furniture is inferior, and 
it is urged that steps be taken to im 
prove this impression as quickly as pos 
sible. The high-grade market is well 
worth trying for, as the wealthy people 
ay very high prices for what they want. 
t is not unusual for newly marric 
couples to put off buying furniture 
until they get to Europe on their honey 
moon, when they go in for the dest to 
be had. 

Chile is the best market for furniture 
oa the west coast, and the styles de- 
manded range from the simplest patterns 
to highly ornate Louis VI_ designs 
which are most admired. The st 
giades of Louis XVI furniture sell fo: 
$1,500 to $2,000 per suite. Marble tops 
are insisted upon for many pieces. 


Goodrich Advertises Loan in 
1,500 Newspapers 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, is using three full-column 
advertisements in over 1,500 newspapers 
to help put over the Victory Loan. The 
usual Goodrich border design is used, 
but the copy is entirely devoted to sell- 
ing bonds. 

The final advertisement in the series 
reads as follows: 

““SPOILING THE SHIP FOR A PENNY’S 
WORTH OF TAR’ 

“You know the old saying—Don’t 
let this happen to our American Ship 
of State. 

“Our Country has never stood higher 
in the eyes of the world than it does 
today. A place second to none among 
the Nations has come to us—a place 
in the sun calling upon us Americans 
to be teachers and exponents instead of 
followers. 

“We fought to »make the: World a 
decent place to live in, now we must 
pay to keep the World a decent place 
to live in—the eyes of all people are 
upon us. We must put this Victory 
Loan over in double-quick time. 

“Remember, 44%—a quarter more 
this time, and with America’s whole 
resources behind you. Do it now. Do 
your bit towards steering our American 
Ship of State towards the greatest 
smooth sailing prosperity the world has 
known—and finish this war in a busi- 
nesslike way.” 
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There are nearly one 
hundred excellent adver- 
tising agents in the United 
States who are members 
of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and who thus 
receive direct confidential 
information which the 
Bureau confines to its 
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members. 






These agents are equipped 


to render you the service to 






which you are entitled. 






Is YOUR agent one of them ? 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NCE on a time the Schoolmas- 

ter went to a grocery store to 
buy canteloupe and the grocer ad- 
vised against it, saying they were 
not good, and he clinched the 
next time sale not by “plussing” 
but minusing. He minused one 
sale to win confidence for the 
future. 

One other time on a summer 
Sunday the farmer who sold some 
strictly fresh eggs had a sudden 
onrush of conscience and took 
them back before they had ever 
been opened by a horrified cook. 

“yt ar 


The man that admits he has 
sold punk goods in an advertise- 
ment, however, is a rarity and the 
Schoolmaster observes with inter- 
est the refreshing candor of a 
Canadian clothes shop. 

“I am frank to confess that I, 
myself, have sold some Punk 
Suits in my shops during the past 
two years. However, I have 
bought and sold the best the mar- 
ket offered,” says the advertise- 
ment, run in large space in eight 
Canadian cities. Then the adver- 
tisement goes on to minus some 
sales now for the sake of winning 
the future confidence of his cus- 
tomers : 

“I want you, if dissatisfied, to 
bring your suit or overcoat to 
any one of my shops and tell us 
your troubles. Ask for any ad- 
justment that you conscientiously 
think should be made and you 
have my personal assurance that 
your complaint will be adjusted 
to vour entire satisfaction. 

“T have built up the largest 
clothing business in Canada in the 
last six years and I cannot afford 
to have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. I want every man in the 
Dominion to have confidence in 
my merchandise and my methods, 
and I will make any monetary 
sacrifice in order that. this confi- 
dence is not shaken.” 

The Schoolmaster will be inter- 
ested to know how many men 


come back and insist that they ect 


a punk suit and is willing to way 
that no monetary loss will result 
from an advertisement that is 
naive in its candor. 

* 

For the last ten days the Scho 
master has been thanking | 
lucky stars that he happened 
be thirsty a week ago Sund: 
evening, and that—being a Very 
proper Schoolmaster—he chose 
the soda fountain in the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel as the place to 
quench his thirst. For this js 
what he saw and overheard: 

“You’ve got a beautiful place 
here, boy,” spoke up one of two 
gentlemen in the group at the 
marble counter; “almost up to 
some of the new Riker-Hegeman 
stores.” 

“Almost up to ’em!” retorted 
the boy, scorn in his voice; “say 
there isn’t a Riker store in the 
country that can touch this place 
We've got ’em all stopped!” 

The customer nudged his com- 
panion. “Aren’t you a little care- 
less with your talk, young man?” 
said he. “My friend here hap- 
pens to be Mr. Riker.” 

The boy colored and mumbled 
an apology—didn’t have any idea 
it was Mr. Riker—awfully sorry 
he spoke as he did—didn’t mean 
anything by it... . 

The two gentlemen finished 
their sodas, chuckling at the joke 
they had put over on the soda 
clerk, and they were just turning 
to leave when the big, broad- 
shouldered gentleman who had 
been standing next to them at 
the counter leaned over to “Mr 
Riker” and with a smile slipped 
him his business card. It read: 
“Louis K. Liggett, President, 
United Drug Company, Boston, 
Mass.” 

* * * 

When a certain Senator refused 
to dine with President Wilson on 
his last visit home to discuss the 
League of Nations, a metropolitan 
newspaper designated him as 4 
“fugitive from. information.” He 
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Help Merchants to Become — 
Better Merchants 


[his is the Keynote of the representative Dealer 
Publications in every field. Merchandising of the 
haphazard sort is passing. The dealer without am- 
bition in the direction of better merchandising is apt 
to be found without a rating also. 


Thus the publisher of a legitimate periodical 
which specializes in a merchandising field is carry- 
ing a grave responsibility. He is engaged in educa- 
tional work of national importance. He is furnish- 
ing dealers the help that dealers want, not endeavor- 
ing to cram down their throats something in which 
they feel indifferent interest. 


On this foundation of policy is based the Dealers’ . 
Edition of 


with an exclusive and intensive circulation among 
the Department Stores of the Building Business. 
Every issue is a merchandising issue. Its subscribers 
do not regard it as a good substitute for a sleeping 
potion. It keeps them awake and on their toes be- 
cause it is showing them how to do more and better 
business, how to increase their legitimate profits. 
They do not have to be coaxed or wheedled into 
reading it. 

Prove it to yourself by examination of a speci- 


men copy which we shall be pleased to send on 
request. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 


PUBLICATION OFFICE ; EASTERN EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
Wright Building, St. Louis 243 West 39th Street, New York 
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FPREDERICK P. MANN, of 

Devil’s Fork, N. D., started 
in business with even less than 
the proverbial shoestring. Now 

does a business of $250,000 a 
year. How? See page 10, cur- 
rent issue of the Retail Public 
Ledger. $1 a year—twenty-four 
issues. Room 219, Public Led- 
ger Building, Philadelphia. 














ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 








R OY C. KANOUSE, out in 
Greensburg, Ind., has a style 


of advertising all his own. It’s 
queer, but it has proved most 
successful. Page 3, current issue 
of the Retail Public Ledger, con- 
tains the story. One dollar sent 
to Room 219, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia, will pay 
for a year’s subscription—twen- 
ty-four issues. 
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stayed away, according to this 
editorial not because of his diges. 
tion or a previous engagement 
but because he didn’t want to hear 
about the League. 

There are real fugitives from 
information all about us. Many 
a woman will spend time and 
great effort rolling about on the 
floor to improve her figure, bu 
let a suggestion be made for 
improvement of her mind a 
piece of it will be forthcomi 
and in unimproved form. } 
men adopt the same attitude 
spending many hours and much 
money on the outside of tl 
head at the barber shop, but i 
different to what is going 
about them in the realm of p 
tics, life and general activities. / 
man named Charles Camm, in 
England attained notoriety because 
he knew nothing of the war 
twenty-one months after its start 
Fugitives from information are a 
not inconsiderable element in our 
population, and they must be 
reckoned with in laying out an 
advertising campaign. The habit 
of saying, “people know all about 
my goods now, guess I'll stop 
advertising for a while,” leaves 
such fugitives out of considera- 
tion. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
it ought to be possible for some 
agency man to put up an advertis- 
ing plan to the governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange. As 
they have heretofore in a sense 
frowned upon the practice of ad- 
vertising, the prospect is suggested 
only to men who like a hard nut 
to crack. 

Here is the outline: Some side- 
door merchants are advertising 
that they will purchase all Liberty 
Bonds of all issues. The prices 
quoted in almost all instances are 
far below the daily price on the 
Stock Exchange. Bill Jones sells 
his bond in the only market he 
knows about, the corner fly-by- 
night merchant. When he gets a 
great deal less money that he paid 
for it he tells his neighbor, Con- 
fidence in bonds is lowered, and 
the next visit of the bond sales- 
man meets hostility. The millions 
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w bond owners where there 

formerly thousands are as 
an asset to the bankers and 
ers on ’Change as they are to 
-ountry at large. Why neg- 
their education at this time 
ticularly? 


mt ie New York Stock Exchange 


1 help its own business great- 
nerease good will for itself, 
do the people who are now 


being swindled a real service by 


rtising “an open market for 
rty Bonds.” 

esterday, the third loan bonds 
| for such a price, the adver- 
nent might say, a word con- 


cerning the reason for their price 


a few facts about what an open 


ket means to the public, a word 
warning, and an offer of serv- 

All the copy cvuld be written 
imple, homely, understandable 


language, and the advertising run 
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66 AMERICA’S best business 

building paper for mer- 
chants” is the way the Advertis- 
ing Club of Allentown refers to 
the Retail Public Ledger. One 
dollar sent to Room 219, Public 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia, 
will bring this publication for 
one year — two issues every 
month — 240 newspaper + size 
pages—more than 2400 separate 
articles touching on every phase 
of retailing. 











$35 to $50 
a thousand 
Ask for Details 


George Seton Thompson Co. 
122 W. Polk St. Obicago, Ill. 











Rate Book Canadian 
Advertising Mediums 


Correct 1919 adv. rates, closing dates, 
col. size, detailed circulation figures, all 
Canadian mediums, with 200 s mar- 
keting data in LYDIATT’S BOOK (not 
an agency directory). Postpaid $3 from 


mediums reaching the masses— 
ot merely the cognoscenti on 
financial affairs. 
The man who drives the ash 
wagon on the Schoolmaster’s 
et could give the Stock Ex- 
change some valuable copy sug- 


stions. A properly presented 


plan to the president and Board of 


Gov 


titt 


ernors might change their at- 
ide toward advertising surpris- 


ingly. 


Shoe Manufacturing Trade 


Papers Combine 


merican Shoemaking_and Superin- 
lent Foreman, of Boston, will be 


msolidated as one publication begin- 
ng with the issue of May 7, under the 
int mame of American Shoemaking 


solidated with Superintendent 


Foreman. 


W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 
53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 














Dip you know that Uncle Sam 
has started a course in store 
management? The first install- 
ment of this course appears in 
the current issue of the Retail 
Public Ledger. $1 sent to Room 
219, Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, pays for a year’s 
subscription—twenty-four issues 
—of this news-magazine of re- 
tail business. 

















Have Your Plates 
Made by The 
Send patterns to our Detroit office, 700 Marquette 
to Windsor, Ont., and pay theduty at the Can’ 
the usual ay from 24 to 48 hours, Send your orders to our 
made and shipped from there, saving the duty on each shipment. 


nd plates will 


WHEN ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada Moses Tereste 


Bldg. Our messenger will take them 
ustoms office, thereby orang 





FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALI 


IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


rORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C Mfrs., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row. _New York 





and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


‘~~ TINK 


Sample copy and rate card upon request 
418 So. Market St., 


hants 
ther 
A.B. ¢ ’ 
MERCHANTS TRADE 
JOURNAL, Inc 


New t rk 
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A. M. Semones Advertising 
Manager of Case Plow 
Works 


Arthur M. Semones, for nearly sevey 
years in the production and copy depart 
ments of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago, has been spocsntes adver sing 
manager of the J. I. Case Piow W 
Racine, Wis. 


T. A. Gannon Back From 
Service 

T. A. Gannon has been released f 
the Service and has returned to B 
G. Collier, Inc., as district sales 
ager at Chicago. Mr. Gannon resigned 
his position at the outbreak of the war 
to enter the Coast Artillery Corps. He 
held a first lieutenancy when discharged 


Lieut.-Col. Horsey Awaits 


Discharge 


Lieut.-Col. Hamilton R. Horsey, man 
ager of the Tampa office of the Thomas 
Advertising Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 
is now at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
awaiting the demobilization of the 26th 
Division with which he is connected. 











ARTIST 


An Illustrator familiar with 
advertising work, who has 
ability and is desirous of 
doing bigger things will be 
interested in the opportuni- 
ty we have for him; also 
good designer and letter 
man. Write with samples. 


Neilson-Carter-Atherton, Inc. 
1133 Book Building Detroit 














Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Stnsneiaaitte. The Great Shoe City filled with eatin and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. Paper established 1880 





on Daily Enterprise 


Printing 17,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 5€@ ets. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Neon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WAKFTED 


Stenographer and Secretary for Editor 
of technical journal published in New 
York City. Desirable that she have the 
bility to handle news items. State 

ary expected. Box 857, Printers’ Ink. 


ted—Experienced advertising agency 
y writer, Idea man preferred. State 
, previous experience and salary ex- 
ed. Address W. A. Krasselt, 354 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Editorial Assistant Wanted—Who has 
had some experience and who is well 
posted on engineering subjects. Replies 
must contain full statement of experi- 
ence and salary expected. Box 848, P. I. 


WANTED— 

A CIRCULATION MANAGER 
A big opportunity for the right man. 
Must have experience in handling high 
dass circulations. Write full particu- 
ars. Good salary. Box 851, P. I 


WANTED : 
4 Manufacturing Company, having its 
wn Advertising Department and Print 
Shop, wants an Assistant Manager of 
\dvertising with a knowledge of print- 
ing. Must be able to cuapret layouts, 
write copy for trade journal advertising 
and catalogs. State age, experience, sal- 
ary, etc. ddress Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 

















Assistant in Advertising Department. 
Large machinery manufacturing concern, 
has immediate need for a man who can 
assist in the Rg of copy for 
high-grade ca . booklets, etc. Box 
867, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 

Young man with initiative and original. 
ity on designing color sketches and pen 
and ink work; one who has been em: 
ployed with engraving house preferred. 
Salary to start $55 week. Position 
is permanent. Send samples of work 
with application. THE ADPRESS, 28 
S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


ASSISTANT IN ADV. DEPT. 
We have an opening in our Advertising 
Dept. for a young college man. He will 
have charge of the personnel and the 
working of the Department. He will go 
thru our Sales School as a foundation. 
Advertising experience is desirable but 
not essential; “copy writing” is second- 
ary to “getting things done”’—tho he 
should have an aptitude for writing. 
Frankly, the salary is nothing fancy, 
but we believe the opportunity is at- 
tractive. Enclose foto, and “sell” your- 
self in first letter. Communications con- 
fidential. E. V. Syrcher, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 














- ARTIST WANTED 


Leading Printing and Engraving Cor- 
poration requires an artist who can co- 
operate with a Service Department in 
producing high grade catalogue and 
booklet work. Must be able to do fine 
ine drawing and appreciate the value 
f lettering that will harmonize with 
asion type when correctly and simply 
arranged. ; 

All replies will be considered strictly 

nfidential and samples will be returned. 

Address Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 








A nationally known rubber 
manufacturing company wants 
services permanently of sev- 
eral dependable merchandise 
salesmen possessing clean busi- 

ss record, and proven sales 
ability. Preference given trav- 
ling salesmen now employed: 
ubber experience not neces- 
sary. Salary with traveling ex- 
penses. Negotiations confiden- 
tial if desired. Address Box 
845, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted— 
At Once 


Assistant in Advertising 
Department of Prom- 
inent Automobile Com- 
pany to handle House 
Organ, Promotion Work 
and Publicity under di- 
rection of Advertising 
Manager. Young man 
with some experience 
preferred. Samples of 
original work and photo- 
graph of applicant de- 
sired. State previous 
connections and salary 
expected. 


Address, Box 859, 
Printers’ Ink 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER 
We require an intelligent person—man 
or woman—to manage the subscription 
department of two trade publications. 
A good opportunity for a good worker. 





COAL TRADE JOURNAL, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 
WANTED —An advertiser. Salary 


$2500 per year. Prospects good. Busi- 
ness, chain market. Location, Eastern 
city south of Philadelphia. We want 
an ad writer with skill, style and im- 
agination. One who can write good 
copy and build good ads on foods of 
all kinds; meats, groceries, poultry, 
fish, fruits, etc., etc. State age, ex- 
rience and give references. Address 
ox 854, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


A man not less than thirty-five years 
of age, preferably unmarried, who is not 
only a salesman himself, but can select 
and train other salesmen. 

Territory—22 of the biggest cities in 
the United States. 

A real opportunity for a producer, who 
endavtuate handling specialty salesmen, 
selling to the grocery and drug trade. 

In replying, state age, experience, 
present and past employers, salary de- 
sired, and give references. 

We will not in any way investigate 
any applicant without first receiving his 
permission. 

ddress P. O. Box 26, Station B, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Insurance 


Copy Man 
W anted 


ARGE Hartford insur- 
te ance company will 
pay up to $4000 for a 
young sales promotion man 
with real ability and initia- 
tive. He must be able to 
write selling copy and plan 
unusual layouts for direct- 
by-mail publicity on many 
lines of insurance, and his 
work must have the genuine 
selling value which produces 
business. This is a real 


chance for a live wire. Col- 
lege man preferred. Sell 
yourself in your first letter, 
giving full details, to 


Box 866, Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED—A MAN 
Specialty food manufacturer, New York, 
wants man in advertising department, 
write booklets, car cards, etc., and fol. 
low them through printing. Man who 
is a full-week doer and can start with 
white paper and pencil, rather than a 
fiend at anges words in the other 
fellow’s copy ust have good rec - 
for getting along with associates. If yo 
are the man or know him, give full | 
ticulars in confidence. Box 871, P. 1 


ha ee 
WRITER 


WANTED 

A St. Louis Agency has a splemlid 
opening for an experienced Copy Writer 
The man we want should have broad 
Agency experience, and be capable of 
handling National campaigns. his abil- 
ity should also include the qualifications 
to participate in the conferences and 
assist in producing successful plans. 

his position offers an opportunity 

that can be made worth every cent that 
the man himself is capable of earning. 

Give us full details of your experi 
ence, references, and salary deatved. 

Your reply will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 

Address Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GOING TO CHINA 
Two advertising men will represent 
agencies and manufacturers. eports 

















made, advertising placed, connections 
formed. Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE BUY a ADDRESSOGRAPH 
MODEL C PLATES AND TRAYS 
NAME BEST CASH PRICE AND 
MAIL INVENTORY TO LE CLAIRE- 
KING CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 


American Type Founders 
Products 


Printers and Bookbinders 


Machinery of Every De- 
scription 


CONNOR, FENDLER & CO., 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 
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FOR SALE 
One Monotype Caster, , 
Equipped with molds from 6 point to 36 
point. In good condition. cated in 
Philadelphia. Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


Series S. 
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JUST CAME BACK 
Three years’ university training, student 
of advertising; adv. mgr. student daily. 
Will take anything that holds promise. 
Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 





I WANT 
a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device, or any legit- 
imate plan that will keep my $200,000 
lithographing, printing and _ binding 


plant going on a non-competitive basis. 
A good proposition awaits the party 
whose suggestion we can adopt. Ad- 
dress Box 850, care Printers’ Ink. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 





SIGNS 


NGES 


THE PORCELAIN ENAMEL & MFG. CO 


BALTIMORE, MO 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Copywriter available. Has ‘in addition 
practical selling experience. His knowl- 
edge of purchasers’ psychology qualifies 
him to write copy that strikes home. 
Presently employed. Box 870, P 


A job with big possibilities in some 
advertising dept. is wanted by assis- 
tant agency executive. Has bought 
thousands of dollars’ worth engrav- 
ings and printing. Writes good copy; 
4 years’ mechanical experience, ill 
start at about $40. Box 860, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS MANAGER and STATIS- 
TICIAN of mature judgment (ex-sol- 
dier), with legal training, qualified also 
in Advertising, Gotemanetia, Mail 
Order, Catalog and general Editorial 

ork, desires a greater opportunity 
than present position offers. Address 
Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN, 6 years’ experience as ad- 
vertising man for manufacturer. Now 
travelling on the road (same firm, one 
year), but for family reasons and larger 
opportunity desire change to New York 
(metropolitan district). Would like to 
connect with sales organization of pro- 
gressive firm. References. Now aver- 
aging $2500 per year. Age 32, married, 
family, good health, ambitious. Inter- 
view may prove mutually profitable—do 
let me hear from you. Box 858, P. I. 


. - 

Advertising Manager 
of six years’ experience. I am capable 
of supervising general advertising, com- 
piling catalogues, editing house organs, 
preparing trade-paper copy. I can write 
forceful form letters, handle sales corre- 
pondence intelligently, courteously, get 
up attractive direct-by-mail literature 
and supervise follow-up work. am an 
executive and can work in harmony with 
other departments. ange man, leve! 
headed, clean cut; lately been mustered 
out of army. I am open for immediate 
connection with substantial corporation. 
Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 

















(Young Woman) Secretarial experience; 
capable correspondent; managerial abil- 
ity. Brains; initiative; loyal, conscien- 
tious worker, who will prove an invalu- 
able aid to busy executive. New York 
City. Box 864, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman Advertising and Sales 
Manager, at present with a well-known 
house manufacturing women’s dresses, 
desires connection that offers wider scope. 
Her record of 1200 new accounts in six 
months is evidence of her ability. Col- 
lege graduate. Resourceful. Result-get- 
ting. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturers’ Association Secretary 
Will organize or develop trade associa- 
tion; tactful, energetic executive, famil- 
iar manufacturing, buying, selling, col- 
lections, office management; some legal 
training. Would consider general man- 
agement medium size concern. Amer- 
ican, 38. Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


The Two A’s 


I know ART—I know ADVERTISING 
—and I can combine them for the profit 
of some live agency or litho house. I 
am an excellent figure man of ten years’ 
experience, trained to produce adver- 
tising art,—with emphasis on the “ad- 
vertising.” Wanted:—an opportunity to 
organize, energize, and direct art activi- 
ties,—not just an art staff job. Address 
Box 861, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A Pusher for Lagging Schedules 


A woman of unusual executive powers 
wishes New York position. Has well- 
developed instinct and ability to get 
team-work and to put cheerful ginger 
into her co-workers. Possesses balance 
and natural born gumption; dependable 
in emergencies; can jump into a tough 
proposition and get it done without wait- 
ing to be told. Will make her job grow 
from the start. Has run her own Busi 
ness successfully. Familiar with adver- 
tising principles and methods. Salary 
$40. Box 865, care Printers’ Ink. 























NEWSPAPER 


DETAIL 
MAN 


Young man, 6 years’ experience 
in business office of leading daily, 
handling first classified depart- 
ment and finally four years in 
charge of display advertising, de- 
sires position with live, growing 
newspaper where initiative, tact 
and judgment are paramount. 
Last six months with Uncle Sam. 
Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 
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Permanence 





Outdoors is perma- 
nent—it was here yes- 
terday— it is here 
today —will be here 
tomorrow. Outdoor 
advertising from the 
very nature of its con- 
struction is perma- 
nent. Your message is 
before the public 
every minute of every 
hour of the day. 
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CHICAGO New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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TAKING THE BLUE SKY 
OUT OF ADVERTISING 


Tue Cuicaco Trisune believes that it is a 
waste of money to advertise a product dis- 
tributed through the retail and jobbing trade 
— without first supplying the trade with 
merchandise to satisfy the demand created. 


Here is one instance of a Curcaco Trisune sales cam- 
paign that put the goods on the dealers’ shelves before 
the campaign opened. The article advertised was 


A HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE 


selling retail at ten cents. The sales campaign 
lasted seven weeks. The average number of 
salesmen used was seven. 2,128 retailers were 
secured, at an average cost per dealer of $0.605. 
Before the advertising began, the retail sales 
amounted to over thirty-three hundred dol- 
lars, jobber sales to approximately six thou- 
sand. Total sales were almost five times the 
original advertising appropriation, in spite of 
the fact that it was necessary to keep down 
sales for a time due toa shortage of materials. 


This syccess was possible because Tue 
Cuicaco Trisune has real dealer influence 
—the result of real reader responsiveness. We 
are prepared to direct a campaign to win 
The Chicago Territory for your product. 


The Ghicage Tribune 
Wire WORLDS GREATEST NEWSEAPER]/(} 
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